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She measures 20,880 tons gross, and 
13,650 tons net. The next largest 
steamship is the Oceanic, and when 
they are completed, the big freighters 


under construction at New London, 





Conn., which it is claimed, will be of 


33,000 tons displacement, will equal 





the Oceanic in size. 

In a description of the building of 
this steamship, the Scientific Ameri- 
can, to which publication we are 
indebted for the accompanying illus- 
trations, says the task was very 
heavy, and possibly there are not 


half a dozen shipbuilding yards in 





Great Britain which could have 





THE CELTIC, THE LARGEST SHIP EVER BUILT, 





attempted a work of such magnitude. 








~HE largest steamship in the world 
was launched at Belfast a short 





time ago, marking a new era in 
transatlantic voyaging, and also is 


another step in the rapid growth in 








the size of modern steamers. This 
vessel, the White Star liner Celtic, 
is easily the largest steamship ever 


constructed, for on her maximum 





draught of 36 feet 6 inches she will 
displace 37,700 tons, which is more 
than double that of the heaviest bat- 
tleship afloat, and 10,300 tons more 
than that of the Great Eastern. ; 

The Celtic is 700 feet long, her 


beam if 75 feet and her depth 49 feet. THE LAUNCH OF THE CELTIC AT BELFAST. 
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Terms, per year, in advance.......................... $1.00 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us 
of any change in their address, giving both 
the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to 
a former address, until ordered stopped, or 
address changed. 

There Are Two Ways of conducting a newspa- 
per. Oneis to drop every subscription in- 
stantly on the expiration of its term, and the 
other is to continue ned gy? until a request 
to discontinueis received. If THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION pursues the former 
method it would be dealing summarily and 
perhaps unjustly with thousands of its read- 
ers who wish the paper continued, but are 
not always able to pay on theinstant. How- 
ever, if the second method is followed, it may 
appear to a few, certainly a very few, that we 
are taking advantage of the postal regula- 
tions to saddle the paper on unwilling read- 
ers. Wecannot afford to lose friends of either 
class. Therefore, we will establish the fol- 
lowing rules, which will be just to all, unfair 
to none, and merciful to many: (1) Every 
subscriber can tell, by looking at the tab on 
the paper he receives, when his subscription 
has expired,and can advise us if it is his desire 
to stop the paper. (2) If we do not receive 
such notice, the paperwill be continued, and 
the subscriber expected to pay for each year’s 
subscription. 











Always Send [loney by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press [Money Orders or Registered Letters. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers. 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME. 
THE HOME LAW SERIES. 


These books offer all the advantages of a 
complete law school course at home, and will 
prepare one for admission to the bar in any 
State in the Union. Inexpensive and com- 
plete. Address 

THE HAMLIN COMPANY, 
Box 714, Ludington, Mich, 











LADIES 


Troubled with 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


neck, arms, etc., suffer needlessly. 
DERMATINO will remove the hair and 
kill the root, without the slightest injury 
tothe skin. It is not a temporary cure 
like many others, but is sold on a positive 
guarantee to give satisfaction or mone 

refunded. The action of D ATIN 

is marvellous—failure impossible. Ab- 
solutely nothing like it in effectiveness. 

trial will convince you of the 


FREE merit of this remarkable remedy 


DERMATINO CO., Dept, E-12, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for free booklet, testimo- 
nials and full information. A 
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REPORT CARDS 


Adapted for country schools and suitable 
for from one to nine months of school, 
only 15 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Monthly Report and Grade Book, 


Having term report blanks, certificates of pro- 
motion, and roll of honor certificate (8 pages 
and cover), for town and city schools, 35 cents 
per dozen postpaid, in lots of less than 100; 
over 100, special prices quoted, and name of 
school, teacher, and town printed therein free 
of charge. 

Remit by P. O. money order. 

Samples for the asking. 

Address 

G. W. TAYLOR, Printer, 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS. 





Perfection Report Booklets, 


The Perfection monthly report booklets create 
enthusiasm; make pupils diligent; bring teach- 
ers and parents, school and home, more closely 
together. The booklet has a clean page for 
each month’s report; final examination report; 
promotion certificate, and all bound under one 
cover and enclosed in a strong manila envelope, 
and mailed postpaid for 28c. per dozen; 30 cents 
added to any order secures a year’s subscription 
to either Educational Independent or Sunshine 
Magazine; 40 cents added to any order secures a 
year’s subscription to Conkey’s Home Journal, 
or for 90c. I will send all three for one year. 

Address -L. 9 
East Market Street, Edinboro, Pa, 








Bunting Flags | 











IN VIEW OF THE MOVEMENT FOR A 
MORE GENERAL USE OF THE 
STARS AND STRIPES, 


especially in connection with the educa- 
tion of American youth, we have made 
special arrangements to furnish best 
all-wool bunting, sewed flags at the 


FOLLOWING Low PRICES: 


5 feet long....§ 2 25 | 20 feet long....$14 55 
6 feet long... 2 90 | 25 feet iong.... 20 00 
8 feet long.... 3 00 | 28 feet long.... 24 50 
10 feet long.... 4 25 | 30 feet long.... 27 00 
12 feet long... 6 00 | 32 feet long... 30 00 
14 feet long.... 8 85 | 36 feet long.... 32 50 


16 feet long... 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RocHies: 
Beyond... 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE, 


VIA PUEBLO. 





No, 1 No. 3. 
9.00 a.m. 10.10 p.m. 


TRY the NEW TRAIN, No.1. 
Through Service on both trains. 








H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 8ST, LOUIS, MO, 
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Stepping Stones to Literature. 


MARCH 20, 1901, Adopted for Use in the City of Washington. 
JUNE 25, 1901, Adopted for Use in the City of Boston. 
JUNE 28, 1901, Adopted for Use in the City of Newark. 
Jury 2, 1901, Adopted for Use in the City of Baltimore. 
Avucusrt 2, 1901, Adopted for Use in the City of Chattanooga. 


MAy, 1901, The Sub-Commission on Text-Books for the State of North Carolina, 
reported: ‘‘We have examined very carefully all Readers submitted, and unhesitatingly 
pronounce ‘Stepping Stones to Literature’ our first choice. . . . 
it has never been our privilege to examine a more admirable set of books.” 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
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Of Good 
Printing 


GOOD MACHINERY 
GOOD INK AND PAPER 
GOOD WORKMEN 


We have all these and 
will quote low prices 


Perrin § Smith Printing Zo. 
Saint Louis a ee 
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little spare time and a small amount of money ? 
fine specimen and full particulars concerning our courses. 
Oldest and best school of the kind in the United 


taught. Fine diploma granted to graduates. 





is 


If so send this ad. and 10c for sample lessons 
All branches of Penmanship 


States. Tuition extremely low. Our Sample lesson and particulars in detail will surely please 


YOCUI1’S SCHOOL OF PENIIANSHIP, Massillon, Ohio. 


you. Address, 










The TEACHERS’EXCHANG 


Street. Recommends superior Teachers. 





MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Alg ebra, His- 


tory, Language Work,Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Phs 
f Sox BO NEw YoR 


Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


chology, Physics, 


STON. + CHICAGO. 


of BOSTON, 258 Washington Street. 
of PORTLAND, Me.,, 98 Exchange 
Our recommendations have weight with school officials. 





WOOING A SCHOOL TEACHER. 





“Yes,” said a young man, as he 
threw himself at the feet of the pretty 
schoolmistress, “I love you, and would 
go to the world’s end for you.” 

“You could not go to the end of the 
world for me, James. The world, or 
the earth, as it is called, is round like a 
ball, slightly flattened at the poles. One 
of the first lessons in elementary geo- 
graphy is devoted to the shape of the 
globe. You must have studied it when 
you were a boy.” 

“Of course I did, but’’— 

“And it is no longer a theory. Cir- 
cumnavigators have established the 
fact.” 

‘I know, but what I meant was that 
I would do anything to please you. 
Ah, Minerva, if you knew the aching 
void’’—— 

“There is no such thing as a void, 
James. Nature abhors a vacuum. But, 
admitting that there could be such a 
thing, how could the void you speak 
of be a void if there were an ache in 
it?” 


“T meant to say that my life will be 
lonely without you; that you are my 
daily thought and my nightly dream. 
I would go anywhere to be with you. 
If you were in Australia or at the north 
pole, I would fly to you. I’”—— 

“Fly! It will be another century be- 
fore men can fly. Even when the laws 
of gravitation are successfully over- 
come, there will still remain, says a 
late scientific authority, the difficulty 
of maintaining a balance’— 

“Well, at all events,” exclaimed the 
youth, “I’ve got a pretty fair balance 
in the bank, and’”’—— 

“Well, James, since you put it in that 
light, I’—— 





Cultivate independence 
out- set. 


at the very 





The August Century is a midsummer 
holiday number. Its opening pages pic- 
ture the possibilities of New York as 
a& summer resort. H. G. Dwight 
describes the same in prose. George W. 
Cable contributes a charming story. 
Mrs. Burnett and Irving Bacheller are 
also contributors to its store of fiction. 











—___ 30, THE Oo. 
“LARK TEACHERS AGENCY 
~ B.F. CLARK ~ 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 


CHIGAGO 
Twelve (12) Years in Chicago. Send for 
“OUR PLATFORM” giving full information 
about methods and scope of our work. 


The Indiana Kindergarten and 
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| Primary Normal Training School. 


Regular Course, two years. Post-Graduate 
Course for Normal Teachers, one year. Pri- 
mary training a part of the regular work. 

Classes formed in September and February. 

Forty-five Free Scholarships granted each 
term. Send for catalogue. 

Mrs. ELIZA A. BAKER, Supt., 
2320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
September 


TEACHERS WANTED s:ztemp<: 


Primary and Grammar Grades, $400 to $900; High 
School, $450 to $1,500; Critic Teachers in State 
Normal Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintenden- 
cies, $1000 to $2,500. Good positions in Colleges, 
Seminaries, etc. Send for Sixteenth Year Book. 
C. J. Albert, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 


FOUNDED IN 1840——___—_ 


Has departments of Language, Science, 
History, Economics, Philosophy, and Peda- 
gogy, and also of Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering (Civil, Electrical, Sanitary, and Me- 
chanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science, and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is 
given in Military Science and Tactics also, 
and in Stenography and Business Forms. 

All Departments Open to Women. 

Tuition Free 


Fourteen buildings, supplied with water, 
steam heat, andelectricity. New Greenhouse 
and laboratory of Horticulture. New labo- 
ratories of Physiology, Bacteriology, and 
Pathology in Medical department. Furni- 
ture, library, and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. 


Ninety Professors, Instructors, and 
Assistants in the whole University, 
Examinations for entrance are held in Col- 
umbia during the four days preceding the 
opening of the university. For cadetship 
apply to your senator or representative. 
The school of Mines and Metallurgy at 
Rolla, is a department of the University. 


For catalogue, address, 
IRVIN SWITZLER, Registrar, 
Columbia Mo. 
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Business Law (A Brief Course for Schools) ................ $ .80 
New Commercial Law (A Comprehensive Manual) ... 1.05 
Test Questions in Same—with Answers................ ; .20 








A practical working Class-Book for Schools........... 35 
New practical Grammar and Correspondence in 1 vol..... .60 
RI NE NN cass css nea ceceancrniainacepenees oe .50 


New Civil Government of the U. S..............-e ee. ee 85 
IRIE WR TINIE 5s scciensin es wo ccnsesince covscnaveerees 65 


Commercial Arithmetic. A Comprehensive Manual . 1.10 





Business Arithmetic, more Elementary than above 86 
Mental Commercial Arithmetic.. ............0...........--- 45 
First Lessons in Book-Keeping (for Public Schools) -70 
New Introductive sigesiigatiea Abridgement of the 
“Complete” .. Siceccastags © 1.00 


New Complete Book- Keeping . 

The Practical System of Businces Training, First Course 
Grammar Grades......... ok 1.00 

The Practical System of Business T raining, Second ( Course 
for same, more advanced... 


1.60 


1.00 

Formerly issued by WILLIAMS & 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Special Catalogue of 56 pages, describing the above and 


other works in commercial lines, is sent free to any address on 
application. 


r ROGERS 








American Book Company 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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OOD MAPS are necessary to good 
teaching. Our Maps are of that 
kind. 


buying maps to assist you in your 


If you are thinking of , 


teaching of Geography, History and allied 


subjects, why not get the best and latest maps 





made ? 
Our illustrated catalogue will tell you 
about our new maps and new editions. It can 


be had for the asking. 


9OO® ©QOEOE COOE’ 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


® 
® 
© 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Men) 9 A. M. (KANSAS: 
9P.M. (CITY. 


Two trains daily with all | 
classes of modern equipment. 

The Burlington has the only 
train from St. Louis near the | / 





Houte 


popular leaving hour of 9 p. m. 


for the West 


Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Joseph, Denver. 


City Ticket Office—S. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive Street, St. Louis, 





Ohio R. R. 


The Safe and Comfortable 
Route for Citronelle and other 


: Southern Winter and Summer 
Resorts. 
Two finely equipped, wide vestibuled, 
Pintsch lighted trains, carrying through 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, daily in 
each direction between 





ST. LOUIS 


AND MOBILE 
making close connection with lines from 


the North, Kast and West, Cuba and the 
WEST INDIES. 





THE NEW 


“Florida and St. Louis Limited” 


Sleeping Car Line daily 
between 
St. Leuis, Montgomery and 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


For further information apply to 
F. L. HARRIS, Gen age, 
C. RUDOLPH, D. P. 
505 Olive St., St Louis, Mo. 
C. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
J. T. Por, Gen. Traffic Mgr., 
Mobile, Ala. 
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CO-EDUCATION. 





Every once in a while some one raises the ques- 
tion whether the co-educational system is the correct 
one, and the public has to take time enough at least 
to hear what may be said against it. That not a 
great deal is said in favor of it is due to the fact that 
little is needed. Peo- 
ple may ask questions about it, but the public will 
not seriously consider the question, of changing the 
system. 


Co-education has come to stay. 


Just now various things have conspired to bring 
up the subject. Leland Stanford University has an- 
nounced that henceforth only 
girls will be 


a limited number of 
admitted to its halls. At the North- 
western commencement last June Dr. Bonbright, in 
his annual report, asked the question: “Is the sys- 
tem of co-education in Northwestern University still 
on trial?” On top of 
came the announce- 
ment that the Armour Institute would be a co-educa- 
tional school no longer. 


And he answers: “Perhaps.” 


this, and as a sort of clincher, 


All this is proof positive to 
A little 
investigation and reflexion, however, would put a dif- 
ferent construction on these matters. 


some that co-education is proving a failure. 


In the case of Stanford University, the action seems 
to have grown out of fear that the institution would 
become chiefly a girls’ school. The same thing seems 
to have been operative at the Northwestern. At the 
Armour Institute, the action was due to a desire to 
make it a first-class technical school, and a successful 
rival of other similar schools. In order to do this it 
was necessary to abandon those classes which were 
specially adapted for women, and give the whole time 


to those specially for men. Women are not supposed 





to become civil iaeades for example, and the 
courses in a first-class technical school would not 
suit them. But this is far from saying that co-educa- 
tion is a failure. It could as well be argued from the 


refusal to admit them to West Point, or any similar 
military school. 


Any tendency of schools to become mere girls’ in- 
stitutions is not confined to the higher schools of 
learning, but is found as well in the common schools. 
{t is no new thing that more girls than boys graduate 
from our high schools. The same things is true in 
places where there are no high schools. In one of 
the Chicago high schools last June the girls were 75 
per cent of the graduating class. The principal ex- 
plained the phenomenon by saying that many boys 
were removed before graduation to go to work, and 
the girls were continued, in large measure, that they 
might become teachers. That is the same as say- 
ing that the high school is conducted chiefly for the 
purpose of training female teachers. This last state- 
ment was clinched by the fact that when the course 
of the city normal school was lengthened, and so 
made more difficult and costly, there was a great de- 
crease in the number of girls entering the high 
school. A similar disparity of attendance existed at 
the Northwestern. In ten years the attendance of 
girls has increased from 36 to nearly 50 per cent, and 
the last graduating class had more women than men. 

Now this may seem like a plain case to some. But 
the phenomenon is found below the college and uni- 
versity in the common schools. More girls graduate 
from them than boys. This cannot be due to any 
fear of their becoming mere girls’ schools. The chil- 
dren, as a rule, have no option of attendance. That 
is regulated by the parents. If the parents tell the 
boys to go, they must do so. If the parents remove 
them and put them to work on the farm or in the 
store or shop, and leave the girls in school, the fault 


is not with the system, but with the parents, or per- 
haps with society itself. 











If our common schools are largely girls’ schools, 
we have only ourselves to blame. The boys who do 
not attend the public schools would not be found in 
private schools for boys alone. 

There is some ground for argument concerning the 
higher institutions, especially in post-graduate work, 
seeing that the purposes for which men and women 
seek an education are not precisely alike. But the 
points of divergence are too insignificant to indicate 
any special danger ; the most they can do is to suggest 
some limitations to the system of co-education. 





EDUCATION BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


In the city of Washington, D. C., are many facil- 
ities for education in special lines which can be had 
in no other place, and which are invaluable in their 
character. The government has many bureaus which 
gather accurate and full information on a variety of 
topics of interest and value to the public. The Geolog- 
ical Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Army Medical Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Department of Agriculture, are all strictly scienti- 
fic institutions under government direction. To have 
full access to the results of these institutions is a 
great boon. Years ago Congress opened the way for 
all students of the higher institutions of learning in 
the District of Columbia. But that meant a mere 
handful. Last spring Congress widened the privilege 
to include “scientific investigators and duly qualified 
individuals, students and graduates of institutions of 
learning in the several States and Territories, as well 
as in the District of Columbia, under such rules and 
restrictions as the heads of the departments and 
bureaus mentioned may prescribe.” This was throw- 
ing the door wide open. The question now was as to 
how best to utilize the splendid opportunity. 

Meantime the educators of the country were work- 
ing on the problem. A committee had been appointed 
by the N. E. A. to consider the advisability of having 
a national university at Washington under the direct 
support and control of the government, so that every 
advantage might be utilized by students which the 
government furnishes. This committee reported at 
the recent meeting of the N. E. A. adversely to the 
proposition, as contrary to the genius of our coun- 
try, as well as on the ground that the Washington 
Memorial Institution, recently incorporated and or- 
ganized, could do all that needed to be done. The As- 
sociation, however, while crediting sincerity to the 
committee, adopted resolutions on two occasions in 


favor of the proposed national university. There 
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was some pretty strong feeling expressed over the 
matter. It was felt by some that this new enterprise 
was organized to keep the big institutions, some of 
No 
doubt some steps will be taken looking toward Con- 
gressional action in favor of a Government Univer- 
sity at Washington. 


which are denominational, from losing prestige. 


Whatever the specific form the matter may finally 
assume, it is matter for congratulation that the infor- 
mation gathered by the government is now accessible 
to all scholars. The Washington Memorial Institu- 
tion, of which ex-President Gilman of, Johns Hopkins 
University, is the Director, furnishes the opportunity 
for students who are candidates for the higher de- 
grees, or who have taken them and wish to push their 
studies further in special lines, to do so under the 
best possible circumstances. It aims to form the con- 
necting link between colleges, universities, learned so- 
cieties, individuals, on the one hand, and the bureaus 
and departments of the government on the other. 
The control of the Institution is vested in a board of 
fifteen trustees, including presidents and regents of 
Lulane, Tennessee; Johns Hopkins, Yale, Chicago, 
California, Minnesota Universities, Dr. N. M. Butler 
of Columbia University, the regent of the Smithson- 
ian Institute, president of the George Washington 
Memorial Association (an organization of women), 
the chief of the United States Biological Survey, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, the Surgeon-General of the United States 
Army, Director of United States Geological Survey, 
and United States Commissioner of Labor. If the 
new organization succeeds, it will mark a great epoch 
in the educational history of this country. It has 
practically made the government an affiliated depart- 


ment with all the colleges 
country. 


and universities of the 
, The meeting of the N. E. A. must have resembled 
a skirmish line at times. When Dr. G. S. Hall made 
his speech against higher education for women the 
Western teachers made it so hot for him that he 
retired to his hotel. And when Colonel Parker was 
expounding some of his pet theories, the criticisms 
came so fast and furious that he left the hall in dis- 
gust. Hero worship had poor show in that crowd. 





The Secretary of Agriculture attributes the unusual 
hot summer to the increasing arid area, brought 
about by the destruction of forests at the sources of 
the streams. Yet the destruction goes on, for there’s 


money in it; and what is a hot spell compared with 
money ? 














HIGHER EDUCATION AND WOMEN. 





Twenty years ago there was a demand for the ad- 
mission of women to a!l the educational privileges to 
which men are admitted. In response to the popular 
call the doors have becn opening on all hands. 
Women have been acdimitted to all the classes of the 
universities, with some few exceptions, and they have 
found their way into the professional schools of law, 
medicine and theology. Now the cry is being raised 
in some quarters that all this is wrong; that woman 
is out of her sphere in seeking the highest intellect: 
ual culture; that the sphere of woman is the home, 
and that therefore, she should be trained for wifehood 
and motherhood. This was the argument of Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall in his address on the “Ideal School,” at 
the recent meeting of the N. E. A. Among other 
things he said: 

“The girls should be equipped for wifehood and 
motherhood. It has been argued that a woman 1s 
better able to care for herseif if she is intelicctually 
inan’s equal. I hold that a woman trained for wife- 
hood or motherhood, and who does not marry, is 
better equipped for life than the intellectual woman. 
Higher education spoils women for wifehood and 
motherhood.” 

He further said that “it is the physical, not the 
intellectual woman, who is the leader of the world.” 

All such talk seems absurd in the face of abundant 
facts. It has been heard before, and it may be heard 
a good many times yet. But none of these distin- 
guished gentlemen go far enough to point out how 
the highest education can unfit a woman for her duties 
as wife and mother. It cannot be that they would 
have the physical cultivated to the exclusion of the in- 
tellectual, or that they would confine their instruction 
to those duties which pertain to the nursery and 
kitchen. There is nothing in the highest possible edu- 
cation, in itself considered, to militate against the 
wifely and maternal instincts. Why it should not be 
as helpful to the woman as to the man doth not yet 
appear. There are thousands of highly 
women who are the queenly wives and motherly 
mothers of their own homes. Let us call this notion 
a “fad,” or, perhaps better, an unproved theory. It is 
more than that; it will never be proven. As well try 
to turn back the dial of time as to call a halt on the 
best possible education for women. 





Eucke’s comet has been around again. Perhaps 
it is responsible for the hot weather we had. 
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FADS. 





One of the interesting topics discussed at the re- 
cent N. E. A. was that of “Fads.” The term is used 
so much that it is difficult to tell, in many cases, just 
what is meant. A definition given by a superintend- 
ent in a large city is: “A fad is something that is 
opposed by a considerable number of parents of 
school children. These are not the educated people 
who keep well up on school questions, for people of 
this stamp follow the lead of recognized authorities 
in educational matters.” For a flat failure to define 
a thing, this “definition” is entitled to the blue ribbon. 
There is hardly anything connected with school life or 
management that is not “opposed by a considerable 
number of parents of school children.” 


Perhaps in the ordinary mind any study or course, 
which is unessential, is a fad when strongly emphasiz- 
ed. But even here there is a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to what is essential. To some, music, man- 
ual training, Latin, German, French, sewing, cook- 
ing, drawing, and other pursuits are fads. There are 
those who think that nothing should be taught in the 
common schools, certainly in the grammar schools, 
which is not of so-called “practical” value. To teach 
that which can not be of direct service in making a 
living is useless, ornamental, a fad. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the Detroit Free Press, which says: 

“By our system as it exists—unless a change be ef- 
fected through the introduction and spread of manual 
training—all tastes for mechanical trades on the part 
of the boys, or ambition to be good dressmakers, mil- 
liners, housewives or competent and _ thorough 
“help” on the part of the girls, is effectually obliterat- 
ed; manual labor of any kind, name or nature, is 
looked upon as so ungenteel as to be strictly tabooed. 
Uneducated parents, looking with exaggerated re- 
spect upon ‘an education,’ make slaves of themselves 
in order that their offspring may be educated as fully 
as the children of their more prosperous neighbors 
or wealthy citizens, and the offspring fail to appre- 
A halt should be called on 
this style of public education. Children should not be 
admitted to the schools until six years of age—a bill 
to require this was defeated at our recent legislative 
session—and the course of study should be so ar- 
ranged that at fourteen they could graduate in the 
ordinary branches, such as orthography, grammar, 
reading, penmanship, rudimentary geometry, arithme- 
tic or mathematics, geography, a fair knowledge of 
the roots of the English language and history at least 


ciate their sacrifices. 
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of their own country. All this can be well covered 
in eight years or less by a child of fair intelligence 
and aptitude for learning, and those who do not de- 
velop sufficient intelligence and aptitude within the 
period named to become proficient, or at least fairly 
so, in the course of study outlined, will simply go to 
the ranks of the menials and laborers of the city 
farm. 


ancl 
Those who at fourteen show adaptation for 
special lines can take up such, but it should be at the 
expense of their parents or friends, except in cases 
where free ‘scholarships’ had been provided as prizes 
for proficiency. Here education by the State should 
cease, except in the cases of the ‘scholarships’ earned 
by proficiency in the grammar and high schools, and 
these should be liberal in number.” 

That reduces the whole common school system to 
a decidedly utilitarian basis. Under this conception, 
the high school is a hot-bed of fads, of studies which 
are not specially adapted to fit boys for handicraft, 
o1 girls to be milliners, dressmakers, housewives or 
servant girls. 

But this is a narrow view to take of the purpose of 
an education by the State. That purpose, when truly 
carried out, will not only enable boys andgirls to 
earn a living in some honorable employment, but en- 
able them to be intelligent and useful members of 
society. They must face and the intricate 
problems of the future, and only a generous educa- 
tion, reinforced by sound morality will enable them 
to do that. We need something more than money- 
making machines; we need manly men. 

Superintendent F. L. Soldan, at the head of the 
public schools of St. Louis, read a paper before the 
recent N. E. A. on this topic, in which he is reported 
as having said: 

“Drawing, music and manual trainin 
quently been called fads. They are not fads as long 
as they are limited to the element of these arts. To 
give the child a knowledge of some popular songs, 
to have the school open and close with music, does 
not seem open to objection. Drawing, as long as its 
object is the cultivation of the mind and eye in the 
elements of form, is a branch which is universally use- 
ful and may properly be considered a part of public 
education. If, however, instruction in drawing or mu- 
sic is carried to an extreme, if the aim is not to edu- 
cate the powers of each child, but to train artists, 
these studies, otherwise valuable, may become fads. 
Any study, or any alleged schoolroom practice, will 
become a fad when exaggerated and carried beyond 
its true value.” 


solve 


have fre- 


cr 
> 
fac 
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The last sentence contains the milk of the cocoanut. 
The most useful thing can be made a fad, by being 
made a hobby and ridden to death. The question, 
after all, is, what studies may properly be regarded 
as a part of a public education? While there will al- 
ways be differences of opinion, safety lies in the gen- 
erous answer which is heard on every hand. 





Prof. O. L. Triggs, of the department of literature 
in the University of Chicago, has been stirring up the 
animals during the hot summer. He made the first 
dig by declaring that the literary nature of church 
hymns was worse than that of the dime novel. The 
reason assigned was, that the hymns are too ortho- 
dox, and so too restrained for true poetry. One must 
be half pagan to be a genuine poet. ‘The result of 
this charge was a sound drubbing from the secular 
press. In reply, the professor had this to say: 

“The public should understand that 
the privacy of his classroom may state 


a teacher in 
a thing play- 
fully, paradoxically, with that exaggeration that be- 
longs to good pedagogy, and so leave the class to 
discriminate the true and the false. A teacher is not 
required at all times to tell the truth. A class is un- 
der obligation at all times to investigate and 
for themselves the truth.” 

Isn’t it a little odd that a teacher is under 
obligation to tell the truth than his pupil? 
he is a teacher, the obligation to set a good 


discover 


any less 
Because 
example 
is paramount, and no such flimsy excuse can justify 
him in uttering falsehood, however “‘playfully” done. 
But the next dig the playful. professor gave, was 
when he asserted that Longfellow and his like 
The result was similar to the 
first. He was held up to ridicule by the daily press. 
If the writer of “The Psalm of Life,” 
“Paul Revere,” 


couldn’t write poetry. 


“Evangeline,” 
“Hiawatha,” and other works, is not 
a poet, then the masses of the people are incapable 
of detecting poetry. Longfellow has written some 
things not of permanent value (and what poet has 
not ?), but he is coming more and more to be recog- 
nized as the greatest American poet who has yet 
written. Professor Triggs is welcome to his pagan 
poets,—to Walt Whitman and the rest,— but the 
great American public will continue to love Long- 
fellow, and the children of coming generations will 
continue to learn and to love his simple but beauti- 
ful lines. Triggs will die, but Longfellow, never. 





The Child Study Monthly has given place to the 
Review of Education. The latter comes with new type 
and improved looks, 

















The system of school savings banks was inaug- 
Its object 
is to encourage the savings of small sums by the 
school children, and in this manner to inculcate hab- 
its of industry and economy. Teachers are supplied 
with cards for distribution among the children, and 
also act as cashiers, receiving and distributing the 
money which, however, is deposited with some bank. 
The printed report of the sixteenth anniversary of this 
system is an interesting document. It shows it to be 
in vogue in eighteen States, from Maine to California. 
As yet it has not taken hold in the Southern States to 
any great extent. 


urated in this country sixteen years ago. 


There are 732 schools using the 
system in 99 cities, and some of the schools are priv- 
ate and some parochial. The scholars have deposited 
$876,229.65 during these years, and withdrawn $540,- 
701.49, leaving a balance due of 
$335,528.16. The largest number of rooms using the 
system is not where one Los 
Angeles, Cal., where 392 class rooms use the system. 
Dayton, O., comes next, with 316 rooms. The report 
pronounces the system a decided success, and the 
tables seem to prove it. 


the depositors 


would expect—in 


The time ought to come 
rapidly when the system, or something similar, will be 
found in every school room in the land. This report 
may be had ot J. H. Thiry, Long Island, N. Y., 181 
Academy Street. 





The time for study has again come, and one can 
easily imagine the long procession, or rather the 
numerous processions, marching with books to the 
school rooms. There will be many a shout of recog- 
nition from those who have not met since vacation 
began, and many an eager story will be told of the 
pleasures and adventures of the interim. So with a 
new zest the young will return to their studies, which 
are to fit them for life’s work. What an interesting 
sight it is to see the crowds of happy-hearted, spirited 
children which throng the schools, and to think of the 


possibilities shut up within them. 


And what respon- 
sibilities lie upon the teachers! 





“Any old thing can teach school in this country.” 
These or similar words fell from the lips of a business 
man who was a school director in his town. On in- 
quiry it was learned that the county superintendent 
was about to become a candidate for re-election, and 
the ease with which “any old thing” got a certificate 
to teach was attributed to this fact. How long must 
the training of our children be a matter of barter 
between politicians seeking clection and incompe- 
tent people seeking a salary? It is high time that all 


‘agree the patient gets well. 
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school matters were completely divorced from parti- 
san politics. 





It is not always the case that when doctors dis- 
It would be well if, in 
educational matters, the doctors could agree. What 
are ordinary laymen to do when the leaders and spe- 
cialists hold such opposite views. We are told so 
many things for truth which do not agree that one 
hardly knows where to look for it. Here is Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall saying that no reading or writing ought 
to be allowed before the age of 8 or 9, geography in 
the school should be curtailed, and Latin taught at 
12. Here is President Eliot saying that at 9 or Io 
children are quick to learn the elements of new lan- 
guages, and at 13 they can successfully attack algebra. 
Dr. Hall seems to think that we are apt to over-do 
the teaching of children; Dr. Eliot thinks that we 
habitually undervalue their powers and attainments. 
Whom shall we believe? What shall we do? It is this 
divergence of sentiment among the great leaders 
which makes their utterances of little more value than 


personal opinion. 
take your choice.” 


“You pay your money and you 





A change has been made in the temperance law of 
Connecticut relative to the instruction to be given 
in the public schools of that commonwealth on the 
subject. There has been some opposition to the form- 
er law on the part of the teachers, it seems, and the 
new law is a compromise. Superintendent Ferguson, 
of Middletown, Conn., thus speaks of it in the Boston 
Journal of Education: 

“The present statute differs from that of 1893 
chiefly in not requiring any temperance instruction 
below the fourth grade nor in the high school, in not 
requiring the use of text-books below the sixth grade 
nor the use of any books that devote a definite por- 
tion of space to narcotics. The bill was a compromise 
measure in the strictest sense of the word. It was not 
wholly satisfactory to either party, but it was more 
satisfactory to the teachers than the old law, and to 
the temperance people than no law at all.” 





Commissioner Atkinson sends a fresh word from 
the Philippines that more teachers are wanted. They 
must be college graduates, and contract te ~ 
least three years. The commissioner ought to stipu- 
late that they do not marry at least until they reach 
their destination, and have their work assigned. The 
college graduate is in demand. 
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A company of botanists were to leave Chicago 
August 6 for a two months’ trip through the pineries 
of the north, across the deserts, among the big trees 
and fruits of California, studying the flora and for- 
estry of the West. That way of studying botany 
would be “mighty interesting” to a good many who 
now take an indifferent interest in it. 





The University of Chicago announces that it has 
arranged to affiliate with some European schools, for 
the purpose of giving students who may travel in Eu- 
rope the opportunity of continuing their studies while 
abroad. 
whole of Europe to America for educational con- 
venience. 


The first thing we know we'll annex the 





The University of Chicago is reported as having 
a total registration of 3,722, of which 1,935 are males 
and 1787 females. This is a phenomenal growth for 
so young a school. Its enrollment is pretty evenly 
divided between the sexes. Apparently it has not yet 
any reason to be worried for fear of becoming a 
school for females only—a fear which seems to have 
seized hold of the authorities of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in the same town. 





That the cause of education is popular at this time 
is seen in a variety of ways. 
are being given to great 
scheme like a national university is under serious 
discussion, new enterprises of an educational nature 
are being started, and the schools are better attended 
than for a long time. 


Vast sums of money 


various institutions, a 


Another significant indication 
is the space given to the topic in current literature. 
Not only do the great city dailies discuss educational 
problems, but scarcely a popular magazine fails to 
have articles by competent writers on the 
phases of the question. 
hopeful one. 


various 


The indication is a most 





A minister in Honolulu had a sort of syndicate by 
himself recently. There were some hundreds of teach- 
ers on board of a vessel bound for Manila, where they 
were to teach in the employ of the United States. Al- 
though strangers to one another they lost no time in 
getting acquainted, and a goodly number became en- 
tangled in Cupid’s meshes in a short time. Quite a 
number clamored for the privilege of being married 
on the broad Pacific, but the captain drew the line 
against them so that they were obliged to wait a 
more convenient season. He did, however, stop at 
Honolulu, where some sixty couples kept one min- 


ister busy tying matrimonial knots. If many stops 
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were made on the way, it is likely a good many more 
concluded to have their names changed by due pro- 
cess of law. The salt air of the ocean seems to have 
had a salubrious effect on the teachers. Or did they 


think this was the last chance? 





When Dr. G. Stanley Hall was delivering his ad- 
dress on the “Ideal School” at the N. E. A., the fol- 
lowing colloquy took place between him and Colonel 
Parker, according to the newspaper report: 

Col. F. W. Parker combated Dr. Hall’s statement 
regarding the higher education of women. “Perhaps 
your ideal school will come one day,” he continued, 
“but, thank heaven, I shall be dead and gone. 
do not spoil because they are made the equals of boys 
in intellectual pursuits. They become better women, 
better wives and better mothers. 


Girls 


They are not hurt 
pliysically by straining to acquire knowledge and to 
keep in the race with boys.’ 

“Woman has a broader sympathy with the human 
race,” said Dr. Hall. “She ought not to be disturbed 
in this or taken away from this by intellectual pur- 
suits. The world needs the physical woman. In Eu- 
rope this plan of separating the sexes is carried out to 
some extent.” 


’ 


“Yes,” said Colonel Parker. “I spent some years in 
Germany and found that where I could talk to the 
men on philosophy the women were silly geese.” 





Dr. Irwin Shepard, who for nineteen years stood 
in the position of President of the State Normal 
School at Winona, Minn., and who now fills the 
exalted position of Secretary of the National Educa- 
tional Association, receives a token of remembrance.. 
In connection with the Normal School he has done 
a noble work, and the esteem in which he was held 
by the Alumni and others connected with the school 
was shown recently in the gift to Dr. Shepard of a 
magnificent loving cup. [t stands ten inches high, 
has three stag-horn handles, and bears the following 
inscription: ‘‘Presented to Irwin Shepard by the 
Members of the Alumni of the State Normal School 
at Winona, Minn.’’ He responded to the gift in a 
beautiful and touching speech in which he said, 
among other things, ‘‘ While the change from this 
normal school to this present work has brought many 
advantages, especially in helpful and very pleasant 
association with the leading educators of the country 
it has also brought a certain sense of loss and loneli- 
ness that I no longer have the opportunity and inspi- 
ration of a teachers’ acqaintance with students at the 
most interesting and important time of their lives.’’ 
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EDUCATION AND MORALITY. 


BY DR. I. W. HOWERTH. 


The demand which society makes upon the school 
is that it should turn out men and women endowed 
with an instinctive tendency to work for the public 
good. Conformity of conduct to the standards ap- 
proved by society we call morality. Education is ex- 
pected to develop morality. 

The development of morality has long been looked 
upon as a wholly artificial process dependent upon 
the conscious action of the school, the family and the 
church. More recent studies in the evolution of man 
and of his mental and moral qualities have revealed 
to us the fact that the tendency to moral action, or 
the moral instinct, or conscience, has a natural origin, 
and like other natural products is carried along 
through certain degrees of its development wholly by 
Nature, that is, without conscious attention by any- 
body. Darwin in his “Descent of Man” shows clear- 
ly how the moral sense originated, and I will quote 
what he has to say in regard to it: “Any animal 
whatever, endowed with well marked social instincts, 
the parental and filial affections being here included, 
would inevitably acquire a moral sense or conscience 
as soon as its intellectual powers had become as well, 
or nearly as well developed as in man. For, firstly, 
the social instincts lead an animal to take pleasure 
in the society of its fellows, to feel a certain amount 
of sympathy with them, and to perform various ser- 
vices for them. The services may be of a definite and 
evidently instinctive nature, or there may be only a 
wish and readiness, as with most of the higher social 
animals, to aid their fellows in certain general ways. 
But these feelings and services are by no means ex- 
tended to all the individuals of the same species, only 
te those of the same association. Secondly, as soon 
as the mental faculties had become highly developed, 
images of all past actions and motives would be inces- 
santly passing through the brain of each individual ; 
and that feeling of dissatisfaction, or even misery, 
which invariably results, as we shall hereafter see, 
from any unsatisfied instinct, would arise, as often 
as it was perceived that the enduring and always 
present social instinct had yielded to some other in- 
stinct, at the time stronger, but neither enduring in 
its nature, nor leaving behind it a very vivid impres- 


sion. It is clear that many instinctive desires, such 
as that of hunger, are in their nature of short dura- 
tion;'and after being satisfied, are not readily or 
vividly recalled. Thirdly, after the power of language 
had been acquired, and the wishes of the community 
could be expressed, the common opinion how each 
member ought to act for the public good, would na- 
turally become in a paramount degree the guide to 
action. But it should be borne in mind that, how- 
ever great weight we may attribute to public opinion. 
our regard for the approbation and disapprobation of 
our fellows depends on sympathy, which, as we shall 
see, forms an essential part of the social instinct, and 
is, indeed, its foundation stone. Lastly, habit in the 
individual would ultimately play a very important part 
in guiding the conduct of each member, for the social 
instinct, together with sympathy is, like any other 
instinct, greatly strengthened by habit, and so conse- 
quently would be obedience to the wishes and judg- 
ment of the community.” 


The moral sense having originated in the manner 
just described, would be developed by the life of man 
in society. That is to say, the life of man in a social 
group tends naturally to develop in him what we call 
the social virtues. These virtues are those like fidel- 
ity, obedience to law, truthfulness, etc. Now, in the 
development of a social group, say a tribe, in hos- 
tile contact with other tribes, the courage, truthful- 
ness, obedience and fidelity of its members would be 
a decided advantage. The social instincts have thus 
been evolved as an aid to the social group. Without 
morality a social group in conflict with other groups 
could not survive. 


Seeing the advantage of morality to society it is to 
be expected that education in morality should be de- 
manded of the school. Unless the school does all in 
its power to eradicate the anti-social instincts, and to 
develop those which are social in their nature, it is 
failing to perform its social function. Now let us see 
in what moral education consists. 

In the first place education in morality demands the 
development of an interest in social welfare. If this 
is not present the child will never choose to perform 
the desired conduct, because he will seem to be act- 
ing against his own interests. This interest in the 
welfare of others depends largely upon the cultivation 
of the imagination. For the good which results from 
social conduct is usually distant, while pleasure aris- 
ing from selfish action is immediate. One of the re- 
sults aimed at, therefore, in moral teaching is the pre- 
ferment of a greater deferred good to a smaller but 
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more immediate one. This, as I say, depends upon 
the development of the imagination. 

In the moral education of children it is not neces- 
sary that their conception of society be at first ex- 
tended beyond the school and the home. A child must 
be taught, however, to prefer the interests of these 
to his own narrower selfish interests. 

One of the methods of developing morality is to 
make moral conduct reasonable to the child that 
lacks imagination. If it cannot see that the good of 
the school, deferred as it may be, is greater than the 
immediate pleasure derived from narrowly selfish 
conduct, then that pleasure must be relatively dim- 
inished by some method of subtraction. The moral 
teacher, in fact, endeavors to balance pains and pleas- 
ures so that the child will rationally and therefore 


naturally choose to be moral. That is practically 


what the parent does when he inflicts a penalty for 


the violation of a command. By the infliction of such 
a penalty he associates in the mind of the child the 
idea of pain with the thought of the pleasure to be 
derived from disobedience, and thus lessens the at- 
tractiveness of the pleasure to be derived from it. 
From what has been said, it must not be inferred 
that education in morality is a separate function of the 
school, to be attended to independently of its other 
duties. Moral training should result in giving a social 
value to all the powers and aptitudes of the child. 
This is really the central idea about which education 
should revolve. All teaching should be moral teach- 
The 


instincts built up in the individual by education should 


ing, all acquisitions should have a moral value. 


be such that immorality would be a breaking through 
fixed thoughts and habits of life, and hence would 
provoke in the individual himself a high degree of dis- 
comfort. 

Inasmuch as a moral education is in reality a liberal 
education, implying all that such an education denotes, 
I may quote in conclusion a striking passage from 
Professor Huxley in which he describes the end of a 
true education. “That man, I think, has a liberal 
education, who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will, and does with 
ease and pleasure all the work that as a mechanism 
it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold logic 
engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in 
smooth working order ; ready, like a steam engine, to 
be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossa- 
mers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose 
mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and 
fundamental truths of nature and of the laws of her 
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operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science ; who has learned to love all beauty, whether 
of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to re- 
spect others as himself. 

“Such an one and no other, I conceive, has had a 
liberal education, for he is, as completely as a man 
can be, in harmony with nature. He will make the 
best of her, and she of him. They will get on together 
rarely; she as his ever-beneficent mother; he as her 
mouth-piece, her conscious self, her minister and in- 
terpreter.” 

UNIVKRSITY OF CHICAGO. 





THE SO-CALLED MINOR MATTERS IN TRAINING. 





BY PROF. W. H. BARTHOLOMEW. 





The author of this article begs permission to dis- 
close the motive which prompts him in selecting this 
subject for consideration. It is that of helpfulness 
and inspiration rather than that of criticism. 

To train a human life in the way it should go is 

I*re- 
quent occasions during the training period present 
themselves which may be skilfully used in making 
lasting impressions upon life and character. 


fraught with grave and delicate responsibilities. 


How 
often is leadership assumed without a serious study of 
the means which should be used in this incompara- 
bly valuable work. The methods employed should 
rest upon those established principles which have re- 
ceived the sanction of the wisdom of the ages. 

An apparently insignificant crisis in one’s life often 
gives permanent coloring to his earthly work. There- 
fore, it often follows .that one’s true character is 
shown by the spirit in which he performs the trivial- 
ities of life. 

A student who is trained to be respectful and obed- 
ient to constituted authority and gracious and oblig- 
ing in trivial affairs will become a joy to himself and 
an honor to the community in which he may live. 

In these days of encouraged precociousness, the 
cultivation of these virtues is sadly neglected, and, 
if this neglect is not arrested these virtues will soon 
be-classed among the “lost arts.” Teachers and par- 
ents should lay the foundations of these fundamen- 
tal virtues broad and deep, which to their possessor 
are of priceless worth. The time in the world’s his- 
tory will never come when the experience and wis- 
dom of a righteous life can be disregarded. 

Let us look at this subject from two view points, 

















physical and moral, including under the physical 
those means and instrumentalities which may be 
used in the accomplishment of the desired ends, and 
under the moral, those motives and universal princi- 
ples of right and justice upon which all moral actions 
must rest. 

The school yard and premises first engage our at- 
tention. The yard should be made attractive with 
grass, flowers and trees in order that the aesthetic 
tastes of the pupils may be encouraged and de- 
veloped. 

The premises likewise should be kept clean and in- 
viting, and for the reason given above. 

This is also a good place to study the child’s gen- 
eral tendencies and moral disposition because he does 
not consider himself under the restraints of school 
discipline. It should be said here that, if any weak- 
nesses are discovered, they should not be constantly 
held against him so as to retard his growth and im- 
provement in moral excellence, but this information 
should be judiciously used by his instructor, and al- 
ways with the view of his reformation. Surely it is a 
crime always to speak of the short-comings of a pu- 
pil, thus putting an estoppel to all improvement. It 
should be kept in mind that education and training 
are processes which bear upon those who are imper- 
fect, and that they are susceptible to commendable 
changes in life and character. 

sut it is often urged that money is misappropriated 
when used for the purposes indicated above. Is this 
position tenable? Is it not an important, yea, an es- 
sential part, of a child’s training? Money is only a 
means in this process and becomes valuable only 
when transmuted into intellectual and moral power. 
Any appropriation of money which removes object- 
ionable environment and places before the pupil the 
most favorable conditions and purest models is a 
legitimate expenditure of funds, and any board of 
school directors who is faithful to the best interests 
of the children of its community in this respect, not 
only merits but will receive, the unstinted praise and 
hearty approval of its constituents. 

The aesthetic emotions may be further encouraged 
and strengthened by becoming decorations in the 
schoolrooms in which preside men and women whose 
minds are rich in the possession of those moral qual- 
ities which tend to inspire their pupils to reach the 
same moral excellence. These are a perpetual bene- 
diction whose precept and example are equally ef- 
fective in molding character and purifying the various 
channels of life. 
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The grade work involved in this process must re- 
ceive thoughtful attention, even in its minor details, 
so-called. Anything that is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. Accuracy, dispatch, and neatness 
should be insisted upon. Nothing is too trivial. The 
fault will appear, if at all, in classifying the mental 
and mechanical into that which is essential and that 
which is not essential. Such classification is purely 
fictitious, and should never obtain. 


The external should be made as far as possible to 
correspond with the internal, or the best forms should 
be carefully selected in which to clothe the thought. 


Enunciation, articulation, and pronunciation should 
receive merited attention. Image words should ex- 
press images previously formed by the mind but 
thereafter should be inseparably associated for fu- 
ture work in the educational process. 

All written work as well should be legible and ac- 
curate, even to the dotting of the i’s and the cross- 
ing of the t’s, for it must be kept in mind that all of 
these are becoming means by which power may be in- 
creased as well as its accurate expression. 


Due regard to these suggestions will maintain the 
continuity and unity of the grade work, and will 
eventually result in a finished product, profitable alike 
to the faithful agents and hopeful recipients. 

Hygienic conditions should be maintained, even in 
the minor details. To this end the school rooms 
should be properly lighted, heated and ventilated. 
Everything about and in the schoolroom should be 
kept scrupuously clean. Much attention to the drink- 
ing water and to the vessels used for that purpose is 
very desirable. There should be exercised every rea- 
sonable effort to reduce to the minimum the transmis- 
sion of disease. 

Physiology in the hands of a wise teacher may be 
made a strong hygienic factor in inducing the proper 
care of the body. Food, clothing, etc., may be treat- 
ed in such a practical way as to materially increase 
the percentage of health-loving and health-practic- 
ing pupils. It must be kept in mind that scientific 
instruction must not be too instructive, too scientific, 
and too realistic, for the secret of life is too sacred to 
be thrust upon a child, especially a delicate one. Na- 
ture works concealed and in due time will disclose 
her secrets to him who is to be exercised thereby. 

Swedish gymnastic exercises which cannot be too 
highly recommended should be arranged for. Girls 
as a rule must be constrained to take these exercises. 
The foundation for a good digestion and a strong, 
muscular frame should be laid in childhood. These 
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exercises will be found helpful in these respects as 
well as acting as a good tonic for the circulation. 
They should never be carried to exhaustion. 

The school is a community in which various in- 
fluences for good or evil are constantly at work. The 
daily happenings or incidents, will disclose the oper- 
ation of these diverse principles. The faithful and 
loving teacher is always alert to encourage the prac- 
tice of the one and to repress that of the other. He 
views geography, history, science, 
and even himself, as only means in the process of 
training. He acts upon the principle that like begets 
like, therefore he is inviting in manner, in speech, and 
in dress. His school 


apparatus, etc., 


room is a model of tidiness 
which induces likemindedness in his pupils. He per- 
ceives that a knowledge of these moral principles is 
not sufficient, but that they must be incarnated, and 
that he is the observed of all observers in these re- 


spects. 

facts were related to the author, 
whether the actors live in this State or not, is of no 
consequence. 


The following 


A teacher who had been informed that nis pupils 
were guilty of gross indignity to one of his fellow- 
workers treated the matter substantially as follows: 

He said: “Boys, some people are very sensitive, in 
fact over-sensitive, about the use of their names in 
jest. Now, I am not. But you should respect the 
wishes of such over-sensitive persons.” 

His pupils saw through the insincerity of his declar- 
ation and further that he was exalting himself at the 
expense of his co-worker, and the sequel to this story 
will show that they did see aright. 

“Some time after this, this gentleman was called to 
a distant city. His pupils conceived the idea of giving 
him a royal reception upon his return. So they pre- 
pared placards on which his name was freely used, 
and the announcement of his return, etc. 
placed in conspicuous places. 

“Not only did they do this, but they resolved to 
meet him at the railroad station. They improvised 
musical instruments for the occasion. 


These were 


Upon alight- 
ing from the train his ears were greeted with scars 
in which his name was freely used, accompanied with 
the musical instruments hastily provided for his re- 
ception. 

“His anger was at white heat, and he made no ef- 
fort to conceal it. 

“The first time he met his pupils in the school room 
he addressed them earnestly and deprecatingly upon 
their conduct. 


““Why,’ said the pupils, ‘did you not say to us the 
other day that you were not sensitive about matters 
of this kind? Others were, but you were not. 
““Did you not say you were more magnanimous 
than to notice such trifles? 

“*Now, we thought that you would enjoy the re- 
ception which we gave you, but instead you are very 
angry. We have tried to please you.’’ 

This incident gave this teacher a glorious oppor- 
tunity to impress a great and lasting lesson of po- 
liteness to and respect for a fellow-worker, but his 
selfishness and lack of moral perception induced him 
to deflect from the proper course. Right because it 
is right is the only motive which should obtain in all 
righteous dealing. Righteous conduct should be bas- 
ed upon essentials not accidents such as wealth, might 
or pedigree. These everlasting principles have no re- 
spect to persons, but he who worships at their shrine 
will receive their benediction. 

To those of us who are supervisors, the exhorta- 
tion to be kindly considerate even in the smaller mat- 
ters pertaining to our respective positions comes to 
us appealingly. Our co-workers should be made as 
strong as possible in their respective fields of labor. 
They should be encouraged to have an abiding desire 
to make the school over which we preside a great 
success. Every kindly observation and inspiring word 
will have a tendency to bring out to the maximum 
their skill in the management of their classes and to 
deepen their devotion to the various interests of the 
institution. The supervisor can afford to merge his 
identity into that of his associates. For it must be re- 
membered that that supervision is the best which does 
not appear to be supervision. 

It is now urged in certain quarters that society 
should be introduced into the public schools. If it 
is meant by this that the immutable principles upon 
which all pure society must rest should be emphasized 
and enforced, then well and good. But if it is meant 
that society, as usually understood, with its artificial 
standards, superfluous burdens, and heart-burnings, 
nay, verily not so. 

The function of the school is that of preparation for 
It has to do 
with those who are immature, and the immaturity of 


the duties and responsibilities of life. 


its subjects should preclude the possibility of impos- 
ing upon them burdens which they are not able to 
bear. The simplicity and innocence of youth should 
be encouraged, but it often happens that the demands 
of modern society rob them of this desirably happy 
period of their lives. 
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It seems plain, that the youth of our country should 
be permitted without the interruption, friction and ir- 
ritation incident to social life, to continue the neces- 
sary work of preparation before being required to as- 
sume the duties and responsibilities of mature years. 

Students cannot at the same time bear the burdens 
of school and those of society. Youth for prepara- 
tion, manhood for action, and old age for enjoyment 
is a good and wholesome rule. 


Pertinent to this point, Mr. Cecil Rhodes makes a 
timely suggestion to those who are charged with the 
responsibility of choosing students for scholarships. 

He says that regard should be had to 

(1) Literary and scholastic attainments. 

(2) Fondness of and success in manly, outdoor 
sports, 

(3) Qualities of manhood, such as truth, courage, 
devotion to cuty, sympathy for and protection of the 
weak, kindliness, unselfishness and fellowship. 

(4) Exhibition during school days of moral force 
of character and of instincts to lead and take an in- 
terest in his schoolmates, for these attributes (3 and 
4), will be likely in after life to guide him to esteem 
the performance of public duties as his highest aim. 

School men recognize the invaluable aid of the 
press in molding and instructing public sentiment. 
Often, however, without intending to do so, they 
cripple the discipline of a school by treating in a sen- 
timental manner what is usually termed a trifling cir- 
cumstance. The press should put itself under the same 
obligations to the youth as the other agencies men- 
tioned in this paper. Teachers and parents are re- 
quired to be thoughtful, prudent and patient, and so 
should the press be the possessors of like qualities of 
mind and heart. Our cause is a common one, that of 
training, and there should exist among us the sin- 
cerest sympathy and heartiest cooperation. 

Opportunities for irresponsible communication 
should be reduced to the minimum. Therefore, the 
names of pupils and their addresses ought not to be 
given to any one for these lists may be lost, or care- 
lessly handled, thus giving an opportunity for use by 
irresponsible persons. This seems a trifle, but care- 
lessness here may lead to serious complications or 
fatal results. s 

A few weeks since, the writer witnessed an inter- 
view between a mother and her daughter, which 
showed that the parent had a clear insight into child 
nature, and also that she knew when and how to in- 
spire her child to do her whole duty. The interview 
disclosed the fact that her daughter desired to witness 


a juvenile performance which was to be given in the 
afternoon, and for this purpose wished to be excused 
from school before its close. 


This mother knew how to give agreeable surprises 
based upon merit and duty. She called at school and 
asked to see her daughter, and the following is what 
she said: 

“Mary, I have brought you a ticket for admission 
to the entertainment this afternoon, but you must 
perform your school duties first. Remember, my 
child, that it is my wish that you permit nothing to 
interfere with your duties at school.” 

“O, mother,” said the child, “how kind you are and 
how thankful I am. I wil] show my appreciation by 
doing as you wish me.” 

This is a mother indeed. She came the distance of 
at least six miles and out of her way in order to im- 
press a great lesson upon the mind of her child. Time 
and service were generously given to her offspring. 
To many mothers this would be considered a trifling 
circumstance, but to her it was a great opportunity 
which she could ill afford to pass away unimproved. 
There is no need that I should say in this presence 
that this girl is a faithful and conscientious student. 
Under the skilful and loving guidance of her mother 
she is growing into strength and beauty, and is a joy 
to her family and friends. 

The home and the school should be helpful to each 
other, and when this is recognized and practiced, the 
results will be mutually beneficial. 

Speaking of the home, it is said that there is a de- 
cadence within the American home of the domestic 
arts. It is generally conceded that the home and the 
schools are mutually helpful to each other in many 
respects. Girls, especially, should be trained to regard 
the dignity of household labor. The discovery ot 
scientific bases for such labor in its various forms will 
do much to lift it out of the sphere of drudgery with 
which it has been associated. It is one of the noblest 
arts and connected with one of the noblest institu- 
tions of earth. 

The home should be as it was ordained to be, the 
great center from which radiates all intellectual, mor- 
al and spiritual influences, and when the school, the 
home, and the church shall heartily cooperate in 
making it so then our sons will become as “plants 
grown up in their youth,” and our daughters as cor- 
ner stones, polished after the similitude of a palace. 
Happy is that people that is in such a case. 

Finally, it must be kept in mind that external dec- 
orations though they may be scrupously artistic, do 
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not in themselves constitute the essential qualities of 
a useful and happy home, but there must dwell within 
the soul of those who preside over it those invalua- 
ble and unpurchasable qualities which only insure 
happiness, contentment, and genuine success, even in 


the most trying circumstances of human life. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 





‘¢SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION.’’ 





Editor American Journal of Education: 
I copy from The School Journal for May of this 
year a short article, upon which I wish a few words of 
comment in the Journal. The article is headed 
“WANTS AUTOCRATIC SBATE SUPERINTENDENT.” 
“Lansing, Mich—The Michigan Association of 
School Superintendents met here May 10. Dr. Albert 
Leonard, of Ypsilanti, president of the Michigan sys- 
tem of normal schools, read an interesting address 
on ‘School Administration.’ He strongly advocated 
enlarging the scope of the department of public in- 
struction. The State superintendent should be invest- 
ed with almost autocratic powers. 
ment of the school funds should be his. 


The apportion- 
He should 
have unlimited authority over the examination and 
certificates of teachers, over teachers’ institutes, over 
high schools. In all disputes he shuuld be the arbiter, 
and power to enforce his decision should be con- 
ferred. His term should be for four years, and his 
salary should be commensurate with his duties and 
responsibilities. 

“In local school affairs similar concentration of au- 
thority should be the rule. The superintendent should 
be responsible for the educational system. He should 
choose teachers, select text books, and 
courses of study, unhampered by the influence of the 
school boards.” 

This, it seems to me, is enough for one dose of jm- 
perialism. The next dose can go further and cure 
more ills. Why can we not cure all ills by extending 
power further? At first elect the superintendent for 
life, and then make the office hereditary in the family. 
Do away with all boards of education; what use are 
they? Only a hindrance rather. If “the superintend- 
ent should be responsible for the educational system,” 
why hamper him in anyway? He should have the au- 
thority to levy taxes, build school houses, determine 
length of school, and a thousand other things to leave 
him peffectly free to swing a wide swath. What do 
the people know about this matter, anyway? What 
tight have they in it, except to pay taxes as this au- 
tocrat may direct, and to be his humble servant? [If 


arrange 


‘ 


he is to “choose teachers, select text books and ar- 
range courses of study unhampered by the influence 
of the school boards,” why go through the farce of 
electing a school board? They can only be a hind- 
rance to this great person in power. Besides, there 
might be some “fool” on the board that thinks he 
knows a thing or two, as well as the superintendent, 
and might not believe all wisdom of earth was locked 
up in that one brain; then there would be a clash of 
authority, or a clash of brains, and the machine would 
wabble, as we have known in several instances in the 
last year or two, where the superintendent tried to 
run it all his own way. But every one of these auto- 
cratic superintendents eventually comes to grief. It 
is only a question of time when he breaks his neck, 
and it ought to be broken short off for his very folly. 
There is no man in our country, high in educational 
inatters that has less authority than our worthy 
school commissioner, Dr. William L. Harris, and yet, 
what other has greater influence? He leavens the 
whole lump. He is supreme in the educational world, 
the admired of all educators. If any educator in the 
United States could be trusted with autocratic power 
in educational matters it is William L. Harris, yet 
it might even turn his level head. Few can wield un- 
limited power without abuse, and no free, self-re- 
specting people will delegate their authority to any 
one head, however learned or “big” that head may 
be. No free, spirited and intelligent people will sub- 
mit to this thing. They prefer to do their own think- 
ing, map out their own ‘course of conduct, and when 
they employ servants to carry out any measure have 
these servants amenable to them. 

Nobody but a tyrant desires unlimited power and 
that is the person to whom it should never be given. 
I say, without fear of contradiction, there is not a su- 
perintendent in the United States today that has not 
all the power delegated to him that he ought to have. 
If he is curbed in any way he ought to be. The people 
understand their man, and if he is moving on right 
lines they are with him, hold up his hands and encour- 
age him. Any man or woman in this county at the head 
of educational matters cannot justly complain of be- 
ing restricted in his work. He has plenty of scope 
for all his powers, however extensive they may be, 
and if he does not do good work and a great work the 
fault is his, not the conditions. Oh, yes, but if he only 
had the authority to select his teachers, and discharge 
them at his will he would have a mighty school sys- 
tem in his estimation. But where would he get all 
these good teachers? It would be reasonable to sup- 
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pose there are as good teachers in the various school- 
rooms of the land as there are outside not teaching. 
If so, then where is the supply to come from? It is 
not reasonable to suppose the best material has been 
discarded and the poorest chosen. I do not believe 
there is a school in the land where all the teachers 
are of the highest ability, whether selected by the 
And 
further, I do not believe the schools where the super- 
intendents select the teachers are better than those 
where boards of education do the selecting. One 
man is as liable to mistaken judgment as six men. It 
is true if one man cculd go through the schools of the 
country observing the various teachers in their work, 
and if he had the authority to offer an inducement so 
large as to rob these schools of their choice teachers, 
then that one man might have a better school than 
some others, but what about the condition of those 


board of education or by the superintendent. 


schools dispoiled of their best teaching forces? It 
seems to me there is no cause for “kick” from reas- 
onable men. But there is one other question. Is it a 
fact that all superintendents are great men or great 
educators? Are all our school superintendents infaili- 
ble? 
selecting these great men that should be clothed with 
such large authority? If they do then what about giv- 
ing so much scope to weaklings? If the board of 
education have wisdom enough to select the superin- 
tendent, do their brains give out when they have se- 
‘ected him or her as the case may be? 

Not more authority for the office of State or city 
superintendents, but greater men if may be, men 


Do our school boards ever make a mistake in 


whose names shall go down the ages for their wis- 
dom and bigness of soul; new Pestalozzis, Froebels, 
Hobarts, Aristotles, Horace Mans, and W. T. Har- 
rises and our school systems will be big enough to fit 
them. J. FAIRBANKS. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 





LESSONS FROM VACATION. 





BY CORA B. WHEELER, 





Among the advantages to be received from a so- 
journ near to Nature’s heart, are the lessons to be 
learned from the communion. 

Physically, mentally and spiritually one seeks the 
best for his life. 

Whether conscious of such an aspiration or other- 
wise, he seeks to raise his standard of right living. 

Environment influences character. 

The inspiration which is to be derived from a 
change of living, thinking, and being at one’s best 


not only furnishes an amount of energy which should 
better enable one to meet the requirements of a 
strenuous life of activity, but to communicate to oth- 
ers the inspiration of hopefulness. 

Physically, the vacation may bring rest to nerves, 
brain and body generally. In this day, of intense 
thought, consequent upon competition in the world 
of workers, the mental faculties are continually tested. 

To be able to so govern one’s thoughts as to pre- 
pare for life work is the result of much training. The 
“rest time” is needed as is illustrated by Nature’s 
children. 

God’s handiwork was finished, and He “rested” 
and commanded us to “rest” also. 

Rest may be recreation—re-creation. 

Change of occupation, scene, and thought may 
prepare one for the duties near at hand. Sometimes 
forgetfullness of self, in service to others, may re-cre- 
ate—a new purpose to life. Reward is in doing. 
The most beautiful life that I have known, was so 
lived for and with the lives of those about, that the 
inspiration communicated not only happiness to her 
own face, but peace to all around. 

After all, ours is but a life loaned to us to use to 
His glory.» 

As one just allows the spiritual part of his vacation 
thoughts to enter—as he lives in the midst of the 
manifestations, which we call Nature—the Author 
speaks in many words as unmistakably understood by 
him who is willing to interpret, as the language of 
thought to the mental growth. Body, mind, and 
spirit are all to be so refreshed that the result shail 
be a more complete life to be given to the Giver. 

We are to get all the benefit, but with the getting 
give all the inspiration to the brother who journeys 
beside us, as it is given us. 

HYANNIS, MAss. 





OLD GORGON GRAHAM’S BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY. 





[From the Letters of a Self-made Merchant to his Son, now 
appearing in The Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia. ] 





Baron Munchausen was the first traveling man, and my 
drummers’ expense accounts still show his influence. 

Adam ‘invented all the different ways in which a young 
man can make a fool of himself, and the college yell at the 
end of them is just a frill that doesn’t change essentials. 

It’s the fellow who thinks and acts for himself, and sells 
short when prices hit the high C and the house is standing 
on its hind legs yelling for more, that sits in the directors’ 
meeting when he gets on toward forty. 

Pay day is always a month off for the spendthrift, and he 
is never able to realize more than sixty cents on any dollar 
that comes to him. But a dollar is worth one hundred 
and six cents to a good business man, and he never spends 
the dollar. 
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RRRRKRRRRRRRRRRRARRE 
* EDUCATIONAL FOCUS & 
RERRRRRRRRRRRRERRERE 


SINGULAR OR PLURAL? 


Not a few people are strenuous in their’ contention 
for the plural number of the United States, as the 
name of our country; others are just as positive that 
it ought to be used as a singular. The Hon. J. W. 
Foster, who has been high in the counsels of the na- 
tion, has been criticised for his position that the sin- 
gular number is the proper one. In an interview on 
the subject he has expressed himself in the following 


interesting fashion : 

“J have found,” said Mr. Foster, “that in the early days 
of the republic the prevailing practice was the use of the 
plural, but even then many public men employed the sin-’ 
gular, and of late years the latter has become the rule. 
Among statesmen who have habitually used the singular 
verb are: Hamilton, Jefferson, Seward, Blaine, Edmunds, 
FE. J. Phelps, Webster, Benton, Fish, Frelinghuysen, Motley, 
Reid, Gresham, Silas Wright, Marcy, Evarts, Bayard, 
Charles Francis Adams, Depew and Olney. 

“Of living professors of international law Woolsey of 
Yale, Moore of Columbia, Huffcut of Cornell and James C. 
Carter of New York use the singular. Andrew Jackson 
was the first President to adopt the singular verb in his 
official papers. In the earlier messages of the Presidents 
the plural form is usually found, but since Lincoln all of 
them, including Grant, Cleveland, Harrison and McKin- 
ley, have invariably used the singular. In the decisions of 
the Supreme Court during the first half century the plural 
form is generally used, but singular appears occasionally. 
In later years the court has used the singular. The same 
remark applies to treaties with foreign nations. In the 
early history of the republic the plural was used, and dur- 
ing later years the singular. 

“No amendment to the Constitution is necessary to jus- 
tify the use of the singular,” continued Mr. Foster, “be- 
cause we have departed from the language of that instru- 
ment and from the customs of the fathers in typography, 
orthography, etymology and syntax. If we stood by the 
Constitution we would have to revise our spelling, our 
punctuation and our use of capital letters. For example, 
the Constitution says that ‘the House of Representatives 
shall chuse their speaker,’ and ‘the Senate shall chuse their 
other officers.’ If we continue to use the plural for the 
country at large we should do the same in our references 
to the Senate and the House of Representatives. We no 
longer refer to Congress as ‘they,’ but as ‘it.’ We no longer 
write ‘chuse,’ and no longer use capital letters for every 
noun, as is done in the Constitution. Furthermore, the au- 
thors of the Constitution were not constant in the use of 
the plural when referring to the United States, but used the 
singular also. For example, section 2 of article 3 says ‘that 
the judicial power shall extend to controversies to which 
the United States shall be a party,’ when it might have said 
‘parties.’ 


“In considering the phraseology of the Constitution we 
must bear in mind the time and the circumstances un- 
der which that instrument was written. Its authors came 
together as representatives of thirteen independent States 
which had not yet relinquished any portion of their sov- 
ereignty, but still exercised the right to make their own 
war levies, impose their own taxes and customs duties and 
regulate foreign commerce. It was therefore natural that 
they should use the plural verb. We should remember that 
an event which occurred in the ’60’s relieved our language 
from the servitude and established the truth of the na- 
tional motto, ‘E Pluribus Unum.’ 

“But the oneness of our government was proclaimed long 
before the first shot was fired at the flag over Fort Sumter. 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania declared in the convention 
of 1787 that ‘by adopting this Constitution we shall become 
a nation,’ and there was no dissenting voice. We ceased 
then to be a league of States, and became a single political 
entity. 

“All the writers who employ the plural verb use the term 
‘nation’ and ‘United States’ interchangeably. It is a cur- 
ious fact also that in many public documents, even in the 
messages of the Presidents, both the singular and the 
plural forms are used in the same papers sometimes in the 
same sentence. For example, Secretary Bayard said: ‘The 
United States have no reason to believe that any discrim- 
ination against its citizens is intended.’ As the writer gets 
away from the phrase in the plural form he escapes the 
euphonistic influence and recurs to the true significance of 
the word. 

“T think an additional reason may be found for the grow- 
ing use of the singular verb and pronoun. It has been the 
prevailing practice to refer to Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and other nations in the feminine gender, owing to 
the fact of their feminine form in the Latin language— 
Britannia, Gallia, Germania, ete.—and it thus became com- 
mon to treat the names of all nationalities as feminine. 
Calhoun, for example, ‘Great Britain herself’ and 
‘Texas herself.’ But to speak of the United States as ‘she’ 
does more violence to our sense of euphony than ‘it’: hence 
of late years we have gradually drifted into the custom of 
adopting the neuter ‘it,’ which makes necessary the use of 
the singular verb.” 


says, 





MAKING HISTORY REAL. 





The chief reason why our teaching of history is not 
vivid is because it lacks detail. The imagination can- 
not make correct historic pictures without the right 
kind of material. It is not strange that a boy fails to 
be impressed with the statement, “Magellan, a Portu- 
guese in the employ of Spain, was the first man to 
circumnavigate the globe.” But let this same boy 
mountains, follow him to 
court, and then to the Spice islands, and he will begin 
to feel interested. Then if he returns to Portugal 
with Magellan and sees how unjustly the king re- 
ceives him, his sympathies are aroused. 


visit Magellan’s native 


Next let our 
student go with him to Spain and help fit out the 
immortal expedition, and he will be ready, with the 

















loyal Italian, Piggafetta, to follow Magellan's lantern 
to the ends of the earth. He will be filled with the 
great explorer’s ambition, and will cross the Atlantic 
to South America, sail along that strange coast to 
port St. Juliene, see the terrible fate of the traitors, 
go triumphantly through the straits and onward, ever 
onward toward the west, over that magnificent new 
ocean, week after week, while the waters grows filthy 
and yellow and the biscuit mouldy and wormy, and 
they cat the leather strings of the rigging, and still 
onward until the hero “with a heart of triple bronze,” 
reaches the Spice islands from the east. If a boy 
will make this detailed study, as I knew a class to do 
not long ago, that boy will have some conception of 
the greatest of all voyages—Anna Bucklee, in West 
Virginia School Journal. 





THE NEW SISTERHOOD. 





It has been determined by President Thomas, of 
Bryn Mawr, that over half the graduates of Vassar up 
to a somewhat recent date, have married. In all 
probability, had they all become teachers, not half 
this number would have been married. It will not be 
long before there will be half a million women teach- 
ers in this country, of whom surely a half, possibly 
three-fourths will belong to the new sisterhood. 

The steps toward the new order are about as fol- 
lows: During her school course the girl is compan- 
ion to those from whom, under ordinary circum- 
stances, she would choose her husband. But she goes 
to college to develop her mind and complete her 
preparation for teaching. While she is getting her 
higher education the first group of natural mates 
have formed other ties that lead to marriage. Dur- 
ing her college career in a co-educational institution 
the young woman forms a new group of associations 
from which marriage might result. But she is intent 
upon teaching, he upon getting a business start in 
life. Years and distance intervene, so that by the time 
the young man is ready to marry he has become inti- 
mate in a new social circle, and to the young woman, 
a second group of social opportunities is lost. At this 
point, the ambitious young woman, feeling the double 
spur of ambition and financial need, enters the school 
room. I‘or nine months of the vear she devotes every 
energy of body and mind to her school work. Intel- 
lectual motherhood is quite as engrossing as the 
other kind. In the summer she must rest her tired 
nerves at home. She is now iniellectually trans- 
ported beyond the reach of her former associates for 
the forming of new social ties. Thus four, five, seven, 
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ten years pass. The veil, at first invisible, can now be 


seen.—Charles De Garmo in School and Home Edu- 
cation. 





PATERNALISM IN EDUCATION. 





Evidence presents itself on every hand of the 
socialistic and paternal extension of state action; the 
abridgement of individual liberty and rights; the ex- 
tension of governmental interference. Already in 
this state it has been carried to the absurd length of 
requiring that barbers and horseshoers shall be li- 
censed. With licenses, tags and labels, the citizen is 
continually reminded of the majesty of government. 
What warrant is there of the stopping of this inter- 
ference until everything and person is tagged, la- 
belled and licensed. The same concentration of pow- 
er and extension of activities is seen in state edu- 
cation. Not content with furnishing text-books free of 
charge and in some cases paper, pens, pencils, tablets, 
in short, everything needed in the educational line. 
The state department has taken upon itself the ex- 
amination of nearly all the teachers. Inspectors visit 
the schools to determine the fitness of those to teach 
whom the state has previously licensed as qualified 
to teach. As a further concentration of power, the 
state inspectors have taken upon themselves the re- 
commendation of teachers to school boards ; through 
the influence of political position and faint praise of 


teachers not recommended by them, secure election 
for their candidates. 

Where is this paternalism to end? Is the state 
department of education to become a beaurocracy? 


it is to be hoped that when the new state high school 
‘board is organized, definite rules and regulations will 
be made governing the duties of the state inspectors, 
whose chief and only business is to inspect-——Minne- 
sota School Journal. 





I consider a human soul without education like 
marble in the quarry, which shows none of its inher- 
ent beauties until the skill of the polisher fetches out 
the colors, makes the surface shine, and discovers 
every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that runs 
through the body of it. Education, after the same 
manner, when it works upon a noble mind, draws 
out to view every latent virtue and perfection, with- 
out which such helps are never able to make their ap- 
pearance.—Addison. 








The true purpose of education is to cherish and un- 
fold the seed of immortality already sown within us. 
The use of learning is to render a man more wise 
and virtuous, not merely to make him more learned. 
Go on by this golden rule, and you cannot fail to be- 
come everything your generous heart prompts you to 
wish to be. 
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The German Emperor is to receive official invitation from 
President. McKinley to visit the St. Louis fair in 1903. 


Maj.-Gen. W. R. Shafter retired from the army June 30 
at noon, he being put upon the retired list. 


Tolstoi, the Russian philosopher and author, was report- 
ed to be dying, but now is better. 


Bernard Baker, of Baltimore, M. D., has donated the 
hospital ship Maine to the British navy. 


Dr. R. J.Gatling, inventor of the famous Gatling gun, has 
invented a motor plow which will plow thirty acres in one 
day. 





The recent census of France shows that the country has 
increased but 123,358 since 1896. It now has 38,641,333. 
In 1821 it had 30,462,000. Its debt is $5,800,000,000. 


The Yang-Tse river in China overflowed its banks for 
many miles last month, causing loss of much property and 
thousands of lives. 


The reports now are that the Empress Dowager of China, 
has established a new capital city, being afraid to return 
to Pekin for fear of trickery. 


German soldiers are being brought back from China in 
chains, after having been court-martialed in China for bar- 
barities committed during the occupancy by foreign troops. 

The Rush Medical school, now a part of the University 
of Chicago, will be a co-educational institution hereafter. 
It promises to be the finest medical school in this country, 
if not in the world. 


Professor Bronardel, dean of the Medical Faculty of 
aris, said at the London tuberculosis congress that con- 
sumption would be greatly diminished if alcoholism were 
diminished. 


The vine-growers of France are in distress because their 
abundant crop of grapes has brought the market price be- 
low cost of gathering them. 
crop away. 


They are giving most of their 


The Manitoba school fight has been settled by the goy- 
ernment taking the Roman Catholic schools and employing 
all their teachers competent to qualify. 
can be worn, so no nuns can teach. 


No religious garb 


Baron Adolph Erik Nordenskiold, the celebrated Swedish 
geologist, explorer and naturalist, died at Stockholm August 
12, in his sixtieth year. He was the first to penetrate the 
interior of Greenland, and made several polar expeditions. 

Owing to an Illinois law requiring property owners to be 
American citizens, or forfeit their property rights to the 
State within six years, Dowie, the faith-healer. of Chieago, 
has taken out his first naturalizatoin papers. 
acres near Waukegan. 


He has 6,500 


Hon. Chas. G. Dawes has resigned as Comptroller of the 
United States Treasury, so as to contest the seat of United 
States Senator Mason, which will become vacant next 
year. 


The Emperor of Germany is said to purpose building an 
electric road between Berlin and Hamburg, on which 
trains will run 100 miles an hour, and ten of them every 
hour. 


Lord Russell has been sentenced by parliament to three 
months’ imprisonment for bigamy. He secured a divorce in 
America from his first wife and married his second one. 
The divorce was not recognized by English law. 

S. R. Dawson was paroled from the Iowa penitentiary 
by the Governor so as to save from loss the secret of the 
Damascus steel process, which the convict had discovered. 
A company has been formed to manufacture the steel. 


Pierre Lorillard, head of a great tobacco business, owner 
of many race horses and some noted yachts, worth perhaps 


$25,000,000, died July 7 in New York City. He took sick 
in England, and crossed the ocean to die at home. 


Signor Francisco Crispi, ex-premier of Italy, died at 
Naples August 11, in his seventy-second year. He was as- 
sociated with Mazzini and Garabaldi in the earlier history 
of Italy, and the greatness of United Italy is largely due to 
him. 

. 

John A. Hinsey, head of the endowment rank of the 
Knights of Pythias, has been compelled to resign under 
charges of misuse of funds of the order. The increase of 
rate of insurance by the order may result in the surrender 
of many policies. 

The wife of ex-President Kruger, of the defunct Trans- 
vaal republic, died July 20 after an illness of three days, 
aged 67 years. Prolonged absence of her husband and the 
recent death of a daughter were assigned as causes. Kruger 
was in Holland when he received the word. 


Some thieves tunnelled under the Selby Company’s smelt- 
ing works in San Francisco, August 6 and bored through 
the steel flooring, where they stole over $280,000 in gold 
bullion belonging to the government. 
ward recovered. 


Most of it was after- 

The British parliament has voted $2,350,000 annually for 
the King, $250,000 for the Queen, $190,000 for their chil- 
dren, besides other sums for other royal persons. 
this, the King has revenues of his 
property. 


Besides 


own, from _ personal 


Augustus Bedford, who has an ardent admiration, 
amounting to veneration, for the Stars and Stripes, had all 
copies of a particular edition of the Irish World suppressed, 
because it contained a cartoon which he interpreted as a 
violation of the flag law. 


Some 50,000 garment workers in New York sweat shops 
stopped work, and 40,000 more were compelled to stop on 
their account. The strike was for better working rooms, 
better pay, and a guarantee of their wages by contractors. 
These sweat-shop workers toil from 12 to 18 hours a day, 
for wages averaging $8 per week. Often their employers 
fail to pay them even this. The strikers gained their point 
and returned to work after a short time. 
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The steamship Celtic, which made its maiden trip from 
Queenstown to New York, arriving August 4, is the larg- 
est vessel afloat. It is 700 feet long, can carry 2,859 pas- 
sengers, 12,000 tons of freight, with a total tonnage of 20,- 
880 tons. The crew numbers 335. The trip was made in 
eight days. 





The powers have been notified that the Chinese govern- 
ment has agreed upon a plan for the payment of indemnity, 
which amounts to 450,000,000 taels. Bonds will be issued, 
bearing 4 per cent interest, and a sinking fund created to 
meet them when due, in 1940. The money will come from 
the salt tax, likin tax and maritime customs. 


Professor Koch, of Berlin, the famous bacteriologist, has 
declared before the tuberculosis congress in London that 
tuberculosis cannot be transferred from the flesh or milk 
of cattle to human beings. The statement was ‘based upon 
careful tests and was received almost with credulity by 
those present. 


John Fiske, noted scholar and historian, died July 4 at 
the age of.59 years.. He was characterized for his scholar- 
ship when quite young, and was a prodigious intellectual 
worker. He was an author of several valuable works, and 
a lecturer on scientific and historical subjects. His loss 
will be keenly felt. 


George Kennan, the famous American traveler and lec- 
turer on Siberia and the exile system, was notified by the 
Russian government to leave Moscow and Russia within 
twenty-four hours. This was doubtless because of his ruth- 
less exposure of the barbarities of the Russian exile sys- 
tem. The wonder is that he dared to return to Russia at all. 

A big storni on the Gulf of Mexico sent a great tidal wave 
along the coast, destroying much property and many lives. 
Mobile, Ala., was entirely isolated for awhile. New Or- 
leans had much land under water, and much suffering 
among the poor. The Mississippi river was like a miniature 
lake. The storm also did damage in Texas, 


The torpedo boat destroyer, Viper, belonging to England, 
went to pieces on the rocks of Alderney Island in a fog. 
This boat was the most remarkable one afloat. On its trial 
trip it made 43 miles an hour. It had a compound steam 
turbine attached directly to a dynamo, which made 18,000 
revolutions a minute. 


King Edward VII has snubbed King William II, of 
Wurtemburg, by refusing to confer on him the Order of the 
Garter, which Queen Victoria intended to give him. The 
two kings are related, but they thoroughly hate one anoth- 
er. William was severe in his criticisms of the Prince of 
Wales, which the latter, since his elevation to the throne, 
rewards in this revengeful fashion. 


The government has brought suits against Senator Clark, 
the millionaire, the estate of the late Marcus Daly, and oth- 
ers, for irregularities in Montana and Idaho timber lands, 
involving millions of dollars. Senator Clark must fight for 
the title to 140,000 acres of timber land, and the Daly es- 
tate is sued for $1,300,000, the value of timber said to have 
been cut from government lands in Montana. 


The great drawing for land in Oklahoma is over and the 
assignments made. There were 13,000 drawings, each for 
160 acres. Many who failed to draw land remained to 
purchase town sites. The remarkable result was that the 
city of Lawton grew in a night from nothing to 7,000 in- 
habitants. The whole procedure has been orderly, and the 
most satisfactory plan the government has ever adopted. 

July 15 there were 60,000 strikers who quit work in the 
plants of the big billion-dollar steel trust. The question at 
issue is the unionizing of all the plants. There is prospect 
of more additions, if the matter is not amicably settled. 
About the same time came a strike of the firemen in the 
anthracite coal mines for an eight-hour day, and of the 
iron-molders in Chicago for more wages. It seems safe to 
predict a strike every working season, particularly when 
business is good. 


Maclay’s Naval History contained some severe reflections 
on Admiral Schley, who appealed to the Secretary of the 
Navy for its suppression as a text book in the naval schools. 
It also caused the Admiral to ask for a court of inquiry, 
to see if these and other charges against him were true. 
The request has been granted, and Admiral Dewey appoint- 
ed at the head of the court. The merits of the Sampson- 
Schley controversy will once more become prominent. It is 
hoped that this court will settle the matter forever. 

W. J. Bryan confirms the story that he was offered a 
contribution of $100,000 to the Democratic campaign fund, 
prior to the last Presidential election, by representatives of 
Aguinaldo, with the promise of his immediate and uncon- 
ditional surrender in case Mr. Bryan was elected. This offer 
was made with the provision that Mr. Bryan, in the event 
of his election, would give the Filipinos a government 
founded on the principles in force in the United States. 
Mr. Bryan refused to see the representativs, or to author- 
ize any one to negotiate with them. 


The Dowager Empress Frederick, of Germany, mother of. 
Emperor William, died August 5. She had been sick with 
cancer for a long time, but her death was superinduced by 
dropsy. She was the oldest child of Queen Victoria, and 
her marriage to the Emperor, then Prince William II, was a 
pure love affair. She was empress only ninety days. The 
mother of eight children, she attended personally to their 
education, yet was a wise counsellor in State matters. She 
overcame the prejudice of the Germans against the English, 
and died beloved throughout Germany, 60 years old. 


The purchase of a majority of the stock of a big match 
corporation, in London, by the Diamond Match Company, 
of America, revealed a strange state of affairs. The British 
company has been using machinery which the American 
company discarded sixteen years ago. The result was, that 
the Britishers either had to combine with the Americans, 
or compete in a hopeless race for business. The result of 
the combination of the two corporations was the shelving 
of 700 British workmen, and the assignment of machinery 
costing $1,500,000 to the scrap pile. England seems to lack 
both inventiveness and a willingness to profit by the in- 
ventiveness of other nations, and so is losing prestige in the 
markets of the world. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS % 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 





A.—THE PRESIDENT. 


HOW ELECTED.—The several steps in the election of 

the President are: 

a. State Electors are chosen at a General Election held 
on the Tuesday following the first Monday of No- 
vember of every fourth year; the number of Elec- 
tors of each State being equal to the number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the State is 
entitled in Congress. 

b. The Electors meet in their respective States on the 
second Monday in January following their election, 
and yote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent; and at the same time make certificates of 
their vote and transmit the same to the President 
of the Senate. 

e. The Senate and House of Representatives meet to- 
gether the second Wednesday of February next 
ensuing, and count the votes of the State Electors, 
when, if there is an election, the President of the 
Senate declares who is elected President and Vice- 
President. 

d. In case there is no choice by the State Electors, the 
President is elected by the House of Representa- 
tives from the three candidates who receive the 
most electoral votes for President; in which elec- 
tion the vote is taken by States, each State having 
but one vote, and-a majority of all the States be- 
ing necessary to a choice. 


TERM OF OFFICE.—Four years. 


ELIGIBILITY.—A natural born citizen; resident of the 
United States fourteen years; minimum 
five years. 

SALARY.—Fixed by law at $50,000 per year. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT: 

a. Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 

b. Communicates with Congress by message. 

ce. Approves or disapproves Acts of Congress. 

d. Makes treaties with advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. 

Appoints Public Officers with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

f. Commissions Public Officers of the United States. 

g. Grants reprieves and pardons for offenses against 

the United States. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT:— 

a. Elected by State Electors the same as the 

dent; or 

b. By the Senate, in case there is no choice by 

State Electors, , 
ce. Term of Office,—same as for the President. 

d. Eligibility—Same as required by the President. 

» SALARY.—Fixed by law at $8,000 per year. 


age, thirty- 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION:—In case of the 

removal, death, resignation or inability— 

a. Of the President, the Vice-President 
President’s place. 

b. Of both President and Vice-President, the heads of 
the Executive Departments succeed to the Presi- 
dency in the order in which the De- 
partments are named below; but such officer must 
be constitutionally eligible to the Presidency, and 
not under impeachment. 


takes the 


Executive 


B.—_THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE.—Has charge of foreign 
affairs. 
TREASURY 
affairs. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
and military affairs. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE.—Has charge of the le- 
gal affairs of the Government. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT.—Has charge of postal 
affairs. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
naval affairs. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR.—Has charge of 
domestic affairs, including public lands, pensions, pat 
ents, Bureau of Education, ete. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.—Has charge of 
agricultural affairs, including Weather Bureaus, ete. 


DEPARTMENT.—Has charge of fiscal 


WAR.—Has charge of the Army 


Has charge of the Navy and 


C.—_THE CABINET, 
COMPOSED of Heads of 
ments. 
APPOINTED by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 
Salary.—Fixed by law at $8,000 per year for each mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. 


the the Executive Depart- 


D.—THE PRESIDENT AND LEGISLATION. 

ACTS OF CONGRESS become laws:— 

a. When signed (approved) by the President; or, 

b. By his failure to make objections in writing (veto) 
within ten days after any act is submitted to him, 
unless Congress by adjournment within that time 
prevents its return; but 

CONGRESS has power to pass a law over the Presi- 
dent’s veto by a vote of two-thirds of each House. 





The hindsight man now has the floor, 
And criticises foresight sore, 
Regardless of the victories won 
And all that foresight has well done. 


’Tis pity that the hindsight man 
Was not around when war began. 


gut such is life. The foresight man 

Will have to do the best he ean, 

And take the cursings that may come 

From those hindsights that stay at home. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR PRINCIPALS. 





The following questions were used in examining appli- 
cants for principalships in New York City schools: 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

1. Define Psychology. Mental Phenomena. Judgment. 

2. Name the methods which may be employed in the 
study of Psychology. 

3. Distinguish between Empirical and Rational Pysch- 
ology. To which of these should teachers give special at- 
tention? Why? 

4. Name the general powers of the soul, and briefly de- 
fine each. 

5. Distinguish between Percept and Concept. 

6. What is Imagination? How does it differ 
Phantasy ? 

7. Show by illustration how the imagination may be 
profitably used in education. 

8. Give a general rule for the cultivation of the Mem- 
ory. What is the relation of interest, attention and mem- 
ory? 

9. When do children begin to reason? 
show that they are reasoning? 

10. How is the will trained in the process of learning 
to write? 


from 


How do they 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

Answer any five of these: 

1. What was the period of the monastie schools, and 
what their characteristics of matter and method? 

2. What was the time and place of Luther’s educational 
prominence, and what were his chief arguments in favor, 

(a) Of popular education? 
(b) Of compulsory education? 
(c) Of state supervision? 

3. Distinguish between the educational theories of the 
humanists, the realists and the naturalists. Who were the 
great representatives of these theories? 

4. Present summaries of the principles of Pestalozzi; 
and of Froebel. What reforms did Froebel undertake? For 
what one result were Froebel and Pestalozzi working? 

5. Give a brief statement of the educational theories of 
Comenius. 

6. Present an outline of the views of Herbert Spencer 
as to, 

(a) The teaching that gives most valuable knowledge 
and best disciplines the faculties. 

(b) The end and aim of education. 

(c) The test of the relative value of knowledge. 

(d) The method to be pursued in teaching. 

7. In what respects do the German schools excel? 

8. What aid has been derived from the national govern- 
ment for education? 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


1. State at least four ends that are attained through 
skilled school management. Illustrate. 

2. What conditions are essential to the health and ma- 
terial well-being of a school? Explain. 

3. What elements of strength in a teacher qualify him 
to conduct a class efficiently? 

4. Classify the duties of a principal with respect to his 
relations to pupils, teachers, school officers and parents. 


5. Briefly summarize the essential points respecting class 
management. 

6. Write your views on any one of the following sub- 
jects: 

(a) A well-appointed school. 

(b) Home study and school study by grammar grade 
pupils. 

(c) How can a principal best communicate his ideas 
and wishes to his teachers and secure their most 
cordial cooperation? 

(1) Outline a plan for a series of teachers’ meetings 
designed to facilitate systematic school organiza- 
tion and management, and to promote a profes- 
sional spirit. 

SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 

1. What do you consider one of the’most vital problems 
involved in the recent discussion of educational questions? 
State your views on the subject. 

2. Discuss the principles underlying the making of a 
course of study for elementary schools, with reference to 
the subjects of instruction and the ends to be attained by 
such a course. 

3. State your views on the co-ordination or correlation 
of studies in the primary school, and illustrate the applica- 
tion of such views. What contributions to the discussion 
of this subject do you consider valuable? 

4. Discuss the essential characteristics of a typical elass 
recitation. 

5. Prepare a lesson plan on one of the following sub- 
jects: 

(a) Arithmetic, lesson on ‘Interest.’ 

(b) Geography, lesson on “Surface of Europe.” 

(c) History, lesson on “Causes of the War of 1812.” 

(dq) Reading, lesson on “Paul Revere’s Ride,” or 
“The Launching of the Ship,” or any other stand- 
ard selection. 

CIVICS. 

Answer any seven questions: 

1. Define civil government, republic, constitution, writ of 
habeas corpus, * impeachment, 
used in the Constitution. 

2. State the defects of the Articles of Confederation. 

3. What is the composition of the legislative department 
of the Federal Government? Give the qualifications of 
members, terms of service, how chosen. 

Arrange answer in tabular form. 

4. Describe the three ways by which a bill may become 
a law. 

5. Name the powers denied by the Constitution to Con- 
gress, and those denied by the States. 

6. Describe in full the manner of electing the President 
and Vice-President, 

7. To what cases do the judicial powers of the United 
States extend? 

8. State (in tabular form) the similarities between the 
general government and the government of the State of 
New York. 

9. Mention three of the duties imposed upon the Board 
of Aldermen of this city. 

10. What means are provided for the enforcement of the 
decrees of a court? 


“ratio of representation,” as 
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Programmes for all special days, 
birthdays, etc.. appear in the Sunshine Magazine, so as to 
be in the hands of the reader at least six weeks before 
Thus Thanksgiving selections 
will be given in the October number, Christmas matter in 
Sunshine will easily be the 


“The best paper the average teacher can take.” 
The Independent’s editor was for thirty years principal of 
the Pennsylvania State Normal School. He understands 
what kind of matter teachers and pupils need to arouse 
their ambition and incite them to best efforts, and this is 
the matter the Independent provides. Each issue contains 
at least five pages of Current Events, with comprehensive 


best Magazine in its class, and will be issued 


i monthly at 








questions on the previous week. Subscription price 50 cts. 
Ten weeks trial subscription 10 cts. 








If you desire journals not listed above, write for our prices, sending list. 


Please mention AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CULTURE AS A MEANS. 





By culture we do not mean a mere ac- 
quaintance with books; rather by 
means of reading, observing, and think- 
ing, a more real acquaintance with life. 
“Culture,” says Matthew Arnold, “is 
the pursuit of our total perfection by 
means of getting to know, on all the 
matters which most concern us, the 
best which has been thought and said 
in the world, and through this knowl- 
edge, turning a stream of fresh and 
free thought upon our stock notions 
and habits.” This sort of culture is 
worth working for, for it brings to the 
individual who pursues it new oppor- 
tunities for happiness and for service; 
it helps him to see the meaning of the 
universe; to understand and appreciate 
art and nature; to enjoy beauty; to see 
things in their proper relation—to see 
them as they are; to attain totality. 
There is no greater mistake than to 
look upon literature, music, and art 
as the mere adornments of life; they 
have the most serious function to per- 
form. Through them we see the uni- 
versal order; we discover the great 
ethical principles, the enternal realities; 
we are acquainted with reason and the 
will of God.—Philadelphia Teacher. 


Address all orders and inquiries to 


20TH CENTURY SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


=EDINBORO, 


PA 





THE CASUAL NOTION IN HIS- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The old style geography was descrip- 
tive alone. The definition that geoog- 
raphy was a description of the surface 
of the earth, its people, 
charact 


etc., sufficiently 
Nature study was once 
in a similar condition. Natural objects 
were described and classified. With the 
advent of evolution in 
causes natural history 


erizes it. 


search for 
changed to the 


science of biology. So with psychology; 
it once dealt with classifications and 


descriptions of mental states. 
of the 


Speaking 
old psychology in relation to the 
“This 
tedious. I should 
:d verbal descriptions of the 
shapes of the rocks on a New Hamp- 
shire farm as toil through them again. 
They give 1 


new, Professor James well says: 
description is most 


as lief r 


S nowhere a central point 
of view or a deductive or generative 
principle. They distinguish and refine 


and specify in infinitum without 
ever getting to another logical level. 


The beauty of all truly scientific work 
is:to get to ever deeper levels. In find- 
ing the causes of things we leave clas- 
sification and description. We step 
from a superficial to a deeper order of 
inquiry. Classification and description 


are the lowest stages of a science. They 
sink into the background the moment 
questions of genesis are formulated, 
and remain important only so far as 
they facilitate our answering them.” 
History and geography must also make 
this change if they are to be numbered 
among the sciences.—H. A. Carr, in 
Colorado School Journal. 


SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 


Spake full well, in language quaint and 
olden 
One who 
Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, 
golden, 
Stars that in 

shine. 


dwelleth by the castled 


blue and 


earth's firmament do 


Wondrous truths, and manifold as won- 
drous, 
70d hath written in the stars above; 
3ut not less in the bright flowerets un- 
der us 
Stands the revelation of His love. 


God sent His singers upon earth 

With songs of gladness and of mirth, 

That they might touch the hearts of 
men, 


And win them back to heaven again. 
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OVID—SELECTED WORKS. With 
notes and vocabulary. Edited by 
Frank J. Miller, Ph. D., Professor of 
Latin in University of Chicago. Half 
leather, 12mo, 528 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.40. American Book Com- 
pany. 





LONGMAN’S PICTORIAL GEO- 
GRAPHICAL READERS. Book I, 
Cloth, 12mo, 160 pages. Longman, 
ireen & Company, 91 and 93 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

This is a reading book in which les- 
sons are planned and stories told giv- 
ing information on geographical sub- 
jects. It seems well planned. 

G. BE. W. 





FOUNDATION LESSONS IN ENG- 
LISH. By O. I. Woodley, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Menominee, 
Mich., and M. S. Woodley. Cloth, 
12mo, 201 pages. Price, 40 and 50 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

These lessons are presented in Books 
and II. They aim to present a series 
of lessons that will acquaint the pu- 
pils with the fundamental elements of 
our language. 


_ 





THE LITERARY PRIMER. By Mary 
E. Burt and Mildred Howells. Cloth, 
14 pages, 12mo. Price, 30 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The aim of this book is to bring the 

child into contact at once with good 

writers and standard literature. To do 
this the authors have selected and 
adapted from the world-famous folk- 
lore and classics. The primer claims to 
uplift the child, through the interpreta- 
tion of thought and action a little above 
him but not beyond his reach. 

G. E. W. 





COLUMBUS SERIES OF READERS 
FOURTH READER. By W. T. Vly- 
men, Ph. D., Associate Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, New York 
City. Cloth, 12mo, 416 pages. 
Schwarts, Kerwin & Fauss, 42 Bar- 
clay street, New York City. 

The interesting combinations of fact 
and fairy lore in this book should cul- 
tivate in the pupils a taste for good lit- 
erature. The various exercises on the ir- 
regular verbs are a special feature of 
the book. The correct use of these 
verbs, which are commonly misused, 





Barnes Business College, 


Board of Education Building, St. Louis. 





YOUR ~ 
CHOICE OF 


COURSES. 











1. The New Short Course.—Bookkeeping and Business Practice. Can be 
completed in three to four months. 


The Advanced Bookkeeping Course.—Inter-communication Busi- 
ness Practice, Advanced Accounting, Office Practice, Banking, etc. 
Can be completed in five to eight months. 


FouR 3. The Shorthand and Typewriting Course.—Including Short Course in 
Bookkeeping, if desired. Can be completed in five toseven months. 


PRACTICAL 4. The Full Commercial Course.—Including all of Courses 2and 3. Can 
be completed in ten to twelve months. 


Instruction in Penmanship, Spelling, Business Forms, Business Letter 
Writing, and Practical English is included in each course. 


Shorthand and Bookkeeping taught by correspondence. For catalogue and full infor-- 


mation, Address, 


BARNES BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


909 Locust Street, St. Louis. 





is set forth in the various lessons. The 
book will find a place in our schools. 
G. BE. W. 





SCHOOL HYGIENE. By Edward R. 
Shaw, Professor of the Institute of 
Pedagogy, New Nork University. 
Cloth, 12mo, 260 pages. Price, $1.00. 
The Macmillan Company. 

It is often maintained that the prime 
object of a school is to improve the 
pupil intellectually. With this object in 
view there is often a neglect in the 
care of the body of the pupil. School 
rooms are wrongly constructed and 
thus improperly lighted and ventilated. 
The eyes of the pupils are thereby in- 
jured and their health is generally im- 
paired. Too little attention is paid to 
the proper seating of the pupils and 
the spinal curvature is often the result 
of improper postures, In this book is 
explained and described what the es- 
sentials of a school room are. Special 
attention is called to the adjustable 
desk and its hygienic superiority over 
those which are not adjustable. The 
book is replete with many good sug- 
gestions, but it gives one the impression 
that it has been hurriedly written. 

G. E. W. 





THE NEW BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY. 
By Jacques W. Redway, Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 
Cloth, 12mo, 229 pages. Price, 50 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

For some years, it has been most gen- 
erally taught that geography is the 
science which treats of the earth in 
general. In this book is presented a 
departure from that teaching. It is 


maintained that geography treats not 
only of the earth but of the life upon 
the earth, more especially man. Or it 
relates the sciences of nature and the 
science of man. It makes the science 
of geography a complex science com- 
bining some geology, some physics, 
some biology, some astronomy, some 
history, some economics and several 
other sciences. It is maintained that 
this very complexity is a source of 
strength as an educational subject. It 
cultivates the powers of comparison, 
and relations, and thereby helps the 
pupil to interpret a great many facts 
that bear on man himself. It thus 
arouses, stimulates and informs the 
mind in many ways. It is, therefore, 
used as a unifying subject in education. 





I thoroughly enjoy the columns of 
The American Journal of Education 
devoted to “Educational Focus” and 
“Current Events.” 

NETTIE D. BARRON, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 





STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, ss. 
Lucas CouNTY, 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County. 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm wiil 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of ao A. D. 1886, 

~~ A. W. GLEASON, 

{ SEAL. Notary Public. 
ee al 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the inte Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. — & CO., ToLEDO, O. 

Sold by peg 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Under the caption “A Year of Nobil- 
ity’ Henry Van Dyke writes for the 
August McClure a delightful story. 
“The Man Who Won” describes an in- 
cident in Wall street. ‘ 





The St. Nicholas for August contains 
an exciting story on the taming of wild 
beasts. The serials “Story of Barnaby 
Lee,” “The Junior Cup” and “The Boy 
of a Thousand Years Ago” run on en- 
tertainingly. 

“The Knight of the Highway” is the 
title of a romantic idyl of the hop-fields 
in the September ‘New Lippincott.” 
Mrs. Burton Harrison contributes a 
touching story of the Civil War under 
the caption ‘“Winwood’s Luck.” 





The leading article in The Arena for 
August is from the pen of Hon. Frank 
S. Monnett, and is entitled “Transpor- 
tation Franchises Always the Property 
of Sovereignty.” It also contains a 
symposium on “The Curse of Inebri- 
ety.” 





The August issue of “New Lippin- 
cott” is given over to idle day fiction, 
diverting and stimulating the mind, and 
causing many a good hearty laugh. 
The complete novel is entitled “The 
Lifting of a Finger” and is of thrilling 
interest. 





The September issue of the Delineator 
is, as usual, full of good things. A 
practical article appears on “Home and 
Family Life.” A fine article on home- 
grown flowers is very practical. It also 
contains many helpful suggestions on 
fashion. 





“The Swan Creek Blizzard” is the 
title of- an interesting story by Ralph 
Conner in Leslie’s Monthly. It also con- 
tains a number of other stories, among 
which may be mentioned ‘The Squar- 
ing of the Gods,” a story laid in India 
by Mrs. Flora Steel. 


Over thirty contributors help to make 
the contents of the midsummer issue 
of “The Ladies’ Home Journal” a boon 
to its readers during these sultry Aug- 
ust days. Its light readable articles, 
bright stories, clever poems, charming 
music and many beautiful illustrations 
afford the most pleasant  entertain- 
ment for leisure hours. 


Literary Notes # 





Women’s Salaries 


as book-keepers and stenographers are large—i/ they are thoroughly 
trained. By our unique method of teaching technical and practical 
~~ ects entirely by mail we are giving thousands of women thorough 


We can qualify you in a short time, using only your leisure hours 
for study, to take a position above the drudgery and meagre sala- 


ries usual with beginners in business. 


Courses also in Teaching and 


Ornamental Design, which can be mastered, by our method, without inter- 


rupting your daily occupation. 


Write for circular of subject interested in. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1261 Scranton, Pa. 








“Bird-Lore”’ for August contains a 
helpful series of papers on “Birds and 
Seasons,” in which the student is told 
what birds he may expet to find, what 
he should study, and what he should 
read during the’month concerning 
birds. 

The September issue of McClure con- 
tains an interesting article on the 
Okapi, the newly-discovered beast in 
East Africa. Mr. Evelyn Briggs Bald- 
win tells the public how he expects to 
reach the North Pole. It contains also a 
number of charming stories. 


The September issue of “Modern Cul- 
ture” opens with a bit of graceful 
verse, “The Spirit of the Storm.’ The 
personality of Commodore Perry is dis- 
cussed by Waldon Fawcett and 
much Frank H. Sweet con- 
tributes some ‘“Mosses from the Sea.” 


is of 
interest. 


A great lover of children 
learned secretary of the 
Institute’ at Washington 
had a room fitted up known as The 
Children’s Room. This is described 
and illustrated for the readers of the 
September “St. 


is the 
Smithsonian 
and he has 


Nicholas.” 

of Reviews for August 
gives a splendid bird's-eye view of the 
great events which have taken place 


The Review 


within the past few weeks. Dr. Shaw 
discusses the great steel strike. There 


is also an illustrated and statistical 
article on “The Recent Great Railway 
Combination.” 

The August Atlantic is a strong and 
attractive fiction number, containing 
six complete stories from as many 
famous authors. Henry A. Clapp begins 
a series of delightfully chatty series of 
“Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic.” 
Arthur A. Kimball writes 


a strong ar- 
ticle on “The 


New Provincialism.” 


Mr. William Allen has returned from 
Lawton, where he went to write for 
the Saturday Evening Post the story 
of the opening of the Ind‘an lands. Lord 
Balfour will contribute to an early is- 
sue of that paper an article on Carne- 
gie’s Gift to Scotland. 





The B. F. Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., will soon issue a 
very strong book entitled “The Educa- 
tion of Teachers.” It is written by Dr. 
W. H. Payne, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville. This book will be 
found of great interest to all 
tors. 


educa- 


The September issue of “Scribner's” 
contains a story from the pen of George 
W. Cable entitled “The Clock in the 
Sky.” Thomas Nelson Page contributes 
a long poem “The Voice of the Sea.” 
Mr. Robt. A. Stevenson writes on the 
amelioration of the sufferings of the 
poor in great cities. 


“Good Housekeeping for August con- 
tains an article from the pen of Mrs. 
Margaret Sangster on “The Servant as 
a Friend.” Mrs. Alger writes on “How 
to Govern Refractory Boys.” This is- 
sue also contains a number of tested 
recipes, and a series of Sunday dinner 
menus. 

The American Standard Revision of 
the Bible will soon appear. The Sun- 
day School Times gave in its issue of 
July 27 a selected list of passages from 
the new version showing some of the 
most striking changes, as contrasted 
with the revision of 1885. A scholarly 
series of articles appeared in the same 
issue by that prince of Bible scholars, 
Howard Osgood. This valuable 
issue of the “Times” can be obtained 
for 5 cents by addressing the Sunday 
School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, 


very 
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THE PERRY PICTURE 


Send 2-cent for 25 or more. 
stamp ter Cent Each, Ly n Paper, 5% by 
atalogue 

and sample 

ict. ior ws Biel 120 for $1.00 

PY ee 

, The Perry 5 Cts. each for 5 or 
Offer. Pictures, more, postpaid. On 


rough paper, 10x12 
Extra Size, inches. , 

4 H 2 cts. each. On paper 

Pictures i Colors, 7x9 inches. Postpaid. No 

order for pictures in Colors for less than 25 cts. 


Special September Offer: 
10 Perry Pictures, Regular Size. $ .10 fa * Oc 
' 





10 Perry Pictures, Small Size, 05 

5 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, 25 pet 

5 Pictares in Colors, - - - - 10] Sept. only. 
1 Elsen Print, = - - - = - 


054 The Pictures 
ow” | will be our 
. | own Selec- 

tion, and will 
be our very 

® .80 | best pictures. 


i Forest Tree, - - - - - 
Sept. Number of The Perry 
Magazine, - - - Z 


Regular Price, - - - - 





ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA. 


sii New Subjects. 
Many New Plates, 


The one cent pictures are 20 to 30 times the 
size of this picture. 


Th P M H { Monthly except 
EC Fery Magazine t juy ana aug. 
$1.00 Per Year. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS— 
Enjoyment of Art, by G. Stanley Hall. 
The Central Shrines, by Henry Turner Bailey, 
Great Artists and Their Paintings, by M. A. Moore. 
The Alhambra, by Julia A Colton. 
American Art, by Irene Weir. 
Field Lessons from Pictures, by W. C. Moore, etc. 


' iJ : ey Z.: 
Special Subscription Offer #fo.38¥, fubscri; 
for a LIMITED TIME. The Magazine one year 
(price $1.00) and any TEN of the EXTRA SIZE 
PERRY PICTURES fusion 50 cents) ALL FOR 81.00 
and SIX TW0-SENT STAMPS, for postage, etc., on 
pictures. Send at once. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 
MALDEN, MASS. 








The opening article of Leslie’s Month- 
ly for September is upon the art of 
photographing birds. Booker 'T. Wash- 
ington contributes an important paper 
on “How Work is Done at Tuskegee.” 
The story of Aguinaldo’s capture is 
written by a member of Gen. Fun- 
ston’s staff, and is highly interesting. 





Readers of the September “Century” 
cannot complain of lack of variety in 
its contents. The opening pages give 
an illustrated paper on “Mid-Air Din- 
ing Clubs.” David Gray describes the 
-an-American Exposition as “The City 
of Light.” Lew Wallace gives a hum- 
orous sketch entitled “How I Saved 
Ben.” Rev. Henry C. Potter gives his 
impressions of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Messrs. Silver, Burdette & Co, an- 
nounce that they have purchased the 
musical publications of Messrs. Scott, 
Forseman & Co., which include the 
modern music series and its comple- 
mentary books. With the normal 
course, the Cecilian Series of Study 
and Song, and the Modern Music Series, 
they are most completely equipped to 
furnish every needed help in vocal 
musie for teacher and pupil. 





The Chautauqua, 
number of stories pleasing to summer 
reading also takes a forward look to 
the reading course for the coming year. 
“Mission Schools in China” 


while containing : 


are deserib- 
ed. We are also told the histories con- 
nected with some “Ilistoric Swords.” 
Under the title “A Black Hussar at 
Waterloo” is reproduced a diary of an 
officer in Blucher’s army during the 
famous campaign against Napoleon. 


” 


is one of the most charm- 
ing and “up-to-date’ magazines pub- 
lished. It is bright and cheerful. Its 
contributors include the best known 
names in polities, religion, science, lit- 
erature, and art. Its illustrations are 
by the best artists in the country. The 
September issue opens with a strong 
paper by John Fiske entitled “Poverty 
is no Obstacle to a Public Career.” 
Henry Watterson gives “The Personal 
Elements of Success.” 


“Success 





The University Publishing Company 
has issued the Standard Literature 
Series. One of these is entitled “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish and Other 
Poems.” The biographical and critical 
introduction from the pen of the editor, 
Prof. Wauchope, gives an account of 
the historical material of the poem, of 
the Pilgrims, and much other valuable 
information. It also contains 32 others 
of Longfellow’s favorite poems, making 
it the School Longfellow Book. It is 
helpful and very interesting as well. 


—_—— 


The September Review of Reviews is 
an unusual number, even for that mag- 
azine, of which the public has come to 
expect great things. Merely to list the 
contents of this issue is to enumerate 
the topics that now, at the approach of 
September, 1901 have “preferred posi- 


tion” in the daily news. The great 
steel strike, the career of Admiral 
Schley, the constributions of Dr. Koch 


to the posers method of dealing with 
consumption, the rapid advance of the 
horseless carriage, the conditions in 
IKXansas after the severe summer's 
drought, are some of the subjects 


treated in this number, and each sub- 
ject is dealt with by an expert. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for Sep- 
tember is the “The Special Autumn 
Fashion Number” of that excellent 
magazine. In addition to a complete 
setting forth of the styles-to-be it con- 
tains many interesting stories and 
striking features. Among these may be 
mentioned ‘Miss Alcott’s Letters to her 
Laurie,” hitherto unpublished. There is 
a delightful description of “A Day in 
the Woods” and the recital of “Some 
College Scrapes We Got Into.’ 





Thomas Nelson Page, the famous 
Southern writer, opens the September 
Atlantic with a_ brilliant article on 
“The Southern People and Reconstruc- 
tion;’ Charles A. Conant contributes 
a thoughtful summary of “The Future 
of Political Parties,’ and “An Emer- 
sonian Democrat” furnishes ‘‘Notes on 
the Coming Political Reaction.” John 


Muir describes “Hunting Big Red- 
woods;”’ the late W. J. Still- 
man presents his “Theory of 


Beauty ;” Lyamn 
cusses ““University Extension,” and 
Henry A. Clapp continues his enter- 
taining stage “Reminiscences.” Miss 
Johnston’s “Audrey” grows more en- 
tertaining and exciting; Alice Brown, 
W. R. Lighton, and Virginia W. Cloud 
contribute “Stories;’ Frances Duncan 
discusses “Japanese Plants in Ameri- 
can Gardens;” Rollin L. Hartt de- 
scribes in lively fashion ‘The City at 
Night” (Buffalo); Edith Wharton, 
Richard Burton, and others contribute 
poems, and the always timely “Contri- 
butors’ Club” closes the number, 


P. Powell  dis- 
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A CO-ORDINATE SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 





it is for the interest of the college, 
out more especially for the students 
and the whole system of public edu- 
eation in the city, iuat a simple order 
of advancement be maintained between 
its several educational divisions. There 
should be no divisions as such,.but the 
advance of the student should be un- 
impeded from the kindergarten at five 
years to the college graduation at twen- 
ty, with no unnecessary delays. The 
curriculum should be adjusted to the 
intelligence and capabilities, not of the 
bright pupil, but to the average stu- 
dent. Of the tens of thousands who 
yearly enter the public schools but a 
small percentage of them continue be- 
yond the Grammar grades, and but a 
still smaller percentage will pass high 
schools, enter the graduate from the 
colleges. These should represent the 
best-trained product of the system—the 
fittest. It should be within the reach 
of every student girl or boy to grad- 
uate from the college by the time he 
is twenty. Every month thereafter 
handicaps him in the acquirement of 
the practical equipment which he must 
secure in addition to his studies. Every 
delay in the course of the student’s 
progress which his own qualifications 
do not bring about is an injustice to 
him and an injury to his parents, who 
are obliged, often at self-sacrifice, to 
maintain his studies. But the whole 
course involved in this school system, 
if intelligently and carefully carried 
out, is one that should prepare the 
student for the highest exigencies of 
modern life.—New York School. 





GIVE THE BOYS A CHANCE. 


There are many boys who have been 
out of school a year or two who would 
gladly avail themselves of our high 
school privileges were it not*for the 
fear of being placed too far back in 
the grades to make up work before 
being permitted to try the 
studies. 

Some of these boys have been com- 
pelled by home duties to leave school 
to work; others, boylike, have been 
siezed with a passion for making 
money, and after two or three years of 
steady business, realize their need of 
more thorough school training; yet only 
a few of these enter the high school. 
Most of them that enter school again 
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go to some private school or academy, 
where they are given a chance to try 
what they can do without basing every- 
thing on the amount of schoolwork 
they already done; schools 
where their maturity of mind is tak- 
en into consideration; schools where 
their ability to do is recognized wheth- 
er it comes from training in school, 
work-shop, office or store. 

Our public schools owe more to these 
young people than they ordinarily give 
them, and we superintendents and high 
school principals ought to consider it a 
part of our business to become ac- 
quainted with all such young persons 
in our midst and bring them into our 
schools. We need not fear their lower- 
ing our standard of scholarship.—From 
“Diary of a Western 
by J. K. Stableman. 


have 


Schoolmaster” 


WHAT CAME AFTER. 


“Johnnie,” queried the teacher of the 
new pupil, “do you know your alpha- 
bet?” 

“Yes’m,” answered Johnny. 

“Weil, then,” continued the teacher, 
“what letter comes after A?” 

“All the rest of ’em,” was the tri- 
umphant reply. 


Crown 8vo, 65 cents, NET, postpaid. 


Crown 8vo, $1.25, NET, postpaid. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, ; 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS— 





ENGLAND'S STORY; A HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS. ; 
By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, PH.D., Head of the English Department, English High 
C With Summaries and Genealogies, and with more than 
Crown 8vo, 85 cents, NET. postpaid. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
By FRANK STRONG, Ph.D., President, and JOSEPH SCHAFRER, M.L., Assistant 
Professor of History, in the University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


With Summaries, 
Special 


reference to the Western Expansion of American Institutions, and the County and 
By J. N. LARNED, Editor of “History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” 


By W. F. WEBSTER, Principal of the East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Crown 8vo, 90 cents, NET, postpaid. 


el 
THE RIVERSIDE LITERARY SERIES 
NEW ISSUE 
147 POPE’S RAPE OF THE LOCK, An Essay on Man, and Epistle to Dr. Ar- 
Edited by HENRY W. BOYNTON, A.M., Instructorin English, Phillips 
With Introduction and Notes, Paper, 15 cents, NET, 


With Illustrations; and an Introduction 


(Quadruple No.) Paper, 50 


‘ cents, NET, postpaid; Cloth, 60 cents, NET, postpaid. 

> SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT. 

4 SHAKESPEARE’S A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 
> 





4 Park Street, Boston. 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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READ ALOUD. 
Read aloud. It is a distinct loss that 
reading is so badly taught and that so 
few people know anything about the 
magic of the poets. in their use of 
sound. We read almost exclusively 
with the eye, although poetry is pri- 
marily intended for the ear. Shake- 
speare wrote almost exclusively for the 
ear, and we remain unmoved by the 
wonderful vibration of his great pas- 
Sages until we hear them. Poetry 
ought always to be heard first and 
read afterwards. If the best of 
Browning is sympathetically and intel- 
ligently interpreted by the voice, the 
much-discussed obscurity is not in evi- 
dence. A work of art slowly discloses 
its full meaning, and familiarity with 
it is the first condition of comprehen- 
sion.—Hamilton Mabie. 


MADE A FIND. 

Wife—Looking over the dictionary 

again? Evidently you find it intensely 
interesting. 

Old School Director—No, not interest- 
ing, but amusing. It spells words so 
different from the way I spell them, 
you know. 
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however watched 


oe 


There is no flock, 
and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

















> 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er de- | Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent 
fended, * : 
But has one vacant chair! z Cure in All Cases. 
+ 
Let us be patient! These severe af- | } SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 
i i + . . . e 
vapreniang ; CHAINED There is nothing like ASTHMALENE. It brings 
Mot from the ground arise, instant relief, even in the worst cases. It cures 


But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


FOR TEN 


when all else fails. 

The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says:‘‘Your 
trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good conditon. I 
cannot tell you how thankful I feel for the good derived 
from it. I was a slave, chained with putrid sore throat 
and asthma for ten years. I despaired of ever being cured. 
I saw your advertisement for the cure of this dreadful and 





When the warm sun, that brings 
Seedtime and harvest has returned 





again, tormenting disease, asthma, and thought you had over- 
Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. To my 
springs | astonishment, the trial acted like a charm. Send me a 


full-size bottle.” 

| ; ~ We want to send to every sufferer a trial treatment of 

| ASTHMALENE, similar to the one that cured Mr. Wells. 

| We'll send it by mail postpaid, absolutely free of charge, to any sufferer 
who will write for it, even on a postal. Never mind, though you are de- 
spairing, however bad your case, ASTHMALENE will relieve and cure. The 
worse your case, the more glad we are to send it. Donotdelay. Write at 
once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS.’ MEDECINE CO., 

Sold by all Druggists. 79 East 130th St., New York City. 
FREER EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE SEEEEEEEEEEEEPEEERE FOOS FEEEEFE 





The first flower of the plain. 











From the earth’s loosened mould i 
The sapling draws _ its sustenance | t 
and thrives; | & 
Though stricken to the heart with win- ; 
ter’s cold, oa 
The drooping tree revives. - 
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Sweet April! many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are 
wed; 
Nor shall they fail, till, 
brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. 





PALL ALP INSP ASLO IA 


osu { BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ F [BAG 
CLASSICS. i 


Young Peop le’ 5 Historie ories A Select, series of illustrated standard 
Y g p t | popular books for Young People. Hand- 


| somely printed on fine paper. ii 
By EDWARD S. ELLIS, A. M. 


AA et 
BF FAUTY un 


inant " 


LARGE, CLEAR TYPE 
EDITIONS. 


Embellished with illuminated title pages, equarelle front- 
ispieces in eight colors, etched portraits and numerous 


engravings by celebrated American and European artists 
and designers, 


English Linen, Flat Back, New Illuminated Effect in Gold and Colors, 


These volumes are written with all the fasci- 
nating skill, graphic power and impressive 
resentation of facts that have won world-wide 
ease for Mr. Ellis, who is confessedly the most | 
brilliant and popular of living writers for boys. 
They are full and accurate in their statements; 
opening with the first glimmerings of history, 
the events are brought down to the present; the 
subject matter is arranged in true historical 


NII hu , UTS ieee | WL 








proportions; the incidents are told with vivid 
and graceful power; the pages are luminous 
with truth, with patriotism, and all the charm- | 
ing style of the most delightful romance. 
Handsomely printed on fine super-calendared 
paper from large, clear type, and profusely illus- 
trated in the highest style of art, with handsome 
frontispieces, portraits of the great makers of 
history and superb illustrations of leading 
events and incidents, presenting the hand- 
somest and most interesting series of Histories 
ever prepared for young readers. 
Altemus’ Young People’s History of the 
United States, with over 100 illustrations. 
Altemus’ Young People’s History of Eng- 
land, with over 100 illustrations. | 
Altemus’ Young People’s History of 
France, with 75 illustrations. 
Altemus’ Young People’s History of Ger- 
many, with 75 illustrations. 
Altemus’ Young People’s History of 
Greece, with 70 illustrations. 
Altemus’ Young People’s History of Rome, | 
with 80 illustrations. 


Full cloth, handsome new original designs, 75c. 


address PRRRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Boxed, 


1 Adventures of a Brownie, Mulock. 

2 Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Carroll. 

3 Autobiography of Benj. Franklin. 

7 Biack Beauty. Sewell. 

8 Child’s Garden of Verses. 

9 Christie’s Old Organ 

Christmas Carol, Dickens. 

Dog of Flanders. Ouida. 

Fairy Land of Science. Buckley. 

Greek Heroes. Kingsley. 

Gulliver’s Travels. Szwi/t. 

30 Jessica’s First Prayer. S/retion. 

31 J.Cole. Gellibrand. 

36 Kidnapped. Stevenson 

39 Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission. 

40 Lays of Anclent Rome. Macaulay. 

41 Lame Little Prince. Zulock. 

46 Magic Nuts. Molesworth. 

47 Mosses from an Old Manse. 
thorne. 

51 Old Christmas. Jrving. 

55 Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan. 


Stevenson. 
Walton. 


Haw- 


100 Zoe. 


50 cents. 


56 Plutarch’s Lives, 

57 Prince of the House of David. 
vraham. 

62 Rab and His Friends. Brown. 

63 Rip Van Winkle. Jrving. 

69 Shakespeare’s Heroines. Jameson. 

74 Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb. 

75 Tanglewood Tales. Hawthorne. 

76 Ten Nightsina Bar Room Arthur. 

77 * Things Will Take a Turn, Harraden. 

78 Through the Looking ‘Glass and 
What Alice Found There. Car- 
roll, 

79 Tom Brown’s School Days. Hughes. 

80 Treasure Island. S/evenson. 

81 Twice Told Tales. Hawthorne. 

82 Two Years Before the Mast. 

88 Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Siowe. 

91 Vic; the Autobiography of a Fox 
Terrier. Marsh. 

94 Water Babies. 

95 Wonder Book. 


Ing- 


Dana. 


Kingsley. 
Hawthorne. 
By author of Laddie, etc. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Clear conception leads naturally to 
clear and correct expression.—Boileau. 





The measure of a master is his suc- 
eess in bringing all men round to his 
opinion twenty years later.—Emerson. 





O thou invisible spirit of wine, if 
thou hast no name to be known by, 
let us call thee devil.—Shakespeare. 





To learn new habits is everything, 
for it is to reach the substance of life. 
Life is but a tissue of habits.—Amiel’s 
Journal. 


CLASS PINS with one 
two orthree | 

letters with ‘ol, ‘02, 'o3, enameled in | 

one ortwo colors, sterling silver, 25c. 

each; $2.50a doz. Silver plated, roc. 

each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs i in 

pins or badges made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address 


L. BASTEN BROS., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW SERVICE 











SAN ANTONIO, 


VIA 
WACO, S. A. & A. P. ano SOU. PAC., 
AND TO 


AUSTIN, 


VIA ELGIN AND H.&T.C. 





Through Tourist Sleepers 


—_TO—_. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Via SAN ANTONIO ano SOU. PAC 


Quickest and Best Line to 


MEXICO. 
“KATY FLYER” 


TO——_ 


St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 


ALL TRAINS HAVE 
FREE KATY CHAIR CARS ano 
BUFFET SLEEPERS. 

















All are architects of Fate, 
Working in the walls of Time; 
| Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY, 
STUCKSTEDE & BRO., 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes, 


of best quality Copper and Tin 


2836 & 2838 S, 8d St., St. Louis, Mo 








OOOO OO © © << 98) Let us do our work as well, 
¢ You ¢ Both the unseen and the seen; 
¢ ny HH WANT ¢ | Make the house where God may dwell 
4 A BOOK ¢ Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
no matter what kind, 
CY at publishers’ prices, —Longfellow. 

3 sent postpaid to your ¢ 
4 jz address, write to ¢ eee een 

PERRIN & SMITH PRINTING CO., | 
p) ST. LOUIS, MO. ¢ | Carry on every enterprise as if all de- 
OER ERE HER ER EA ABABA D<9<9<30 | pended on the success of it.—Richelieu. 











hme WABASH - 


Has its own rails and is 
the shortest line from 


Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicag 


To BUFFALO #82 FALLS gg 





Stop-overs given at both points +4 
on all tickets. i= 


Only line from St. Louis, via Niagara Falls. 
It crosses Detroit River, one of the most beautiful 
rivers of America. 
For Deseriptive Matter, Rates, ete., call on nearest 
Wabash Ticket Agent, or address 
C. 8. CRANE, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, = 





<THE ONLY way.” 
ST LOUIS 


TO 
CHICAGO. 


4.- PERFECT TRAINS - 4. 


MORNING, NOON, NIGHT AND MIDNIGHT, 
—— —Every Day in the Year, 


The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. Free Chair 
Cars ; Pullman Compartment and Standard Sleepers ; Café Din- 
ing Cars; Parlor Cars with Observation Platforms. 


Chicago & Alton Railway. 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 


D. BOWES, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, . - 7 - St. Louis, Mo. 
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—SEE THE— 


LLINOIS 
Cc 


ENTRAL 
RAILROAD 


—FOR-— 


SUMMER TOURIST 
RESORTS. 


Through SLEEPING CARs to 
Northern Michigan 
Summer Resorts. 





Direct Lake and Rail Connection 
Chicago, 


via 





New City Ticket Office: 
308 North Broadway. 
Cc. C. McCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt.. 
Chicago, Ill. 








WO | 
RACKS 
O 

EXAS 


Effective March 10th, 1903, 
the. 











= 








Announces the Opening of its | 
Red River Division | 
oro 1 eee 
Denison and Sherman, 
Texas. #* 


Through Train Service will shortly 
be established from St. Louis and Kansas 
City over the & wt 





Shortest Line to Texas 





Cast all your cares on God; that an- 
chor holds.—Tennyson. 





Do not lend money to a friend if you 
wish to retain his friendship. 





—-TICKETS; TO——— 


New York and Boston 


——  — 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


GIVE TEN DAYS 
STOP OVER AT 


BUllloPan-AMrICOnENpOSI 


Look at the Schedule. 














On 






Lv. St. Louis....8:30 a.m. 12:00 noon 8:06 p.m. 
Ar. Buffalo .....2:55a.m, 6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. 
Ar. New York..2:55 p.m. 6:00p.m. 8 00a.m. 
Ar. Boston........4:55 p,m, 9:00 p.m, 10:34a. m. 


Through Coaches, Dining Cars, Sleepers and 
Library Cafe Cars from St. Louis. 


For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Car and 
Railroad Tickets, call at, 


Big Four Ticket Office, 
Broadway and Chestnut, 


Or address C. L, HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., 
St. Louis. 


Southern Railway 


(St. Louis-Louisville Lines) 








DIRECT TO THE 


“LAND OF THE SKY,” 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY.” 


The Short Line between 
St. Louis and Louisville. 


Full particulars at the City Ticket Office, 
507 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. B. SPENCER, GEO. B. ALLEN, 
General Manager. Ass’t Gen’! Pass Agt. 
Cc. B. BAIRD, 
Dist. Passenger Agent. 
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HOW TO 
TEACH 
DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day.—What to have pupils do. 
what questions toask. What answers to re- 
quire. The book is for the teacher only, the 
pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared 
by the teacher and pupils from directions 
given in the book. Teachers are also en- 
abled to pass an examination in Drawing b 
oe this Book. The book is substanti- 
ally bound and contains 180 diagrams and 
illustrations. Price, 35 cents prepaid. 

We have just added achapter on color of 
this book, with questions at the bottom 
of each page for the use of teachers prepar- 
ing for examinations. Price of the complete 
book prepaid, 35 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a 
record of the standing of your pupils for 
each review during the term or-year. One 
card answers for one pupil for a whole year. 
They are arranged for the signature of the 
parents each month. Size of each, 34x64 
inches. Assortedcolors. Price, 10 cents per 
dgzen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 10 cents 
for sample dozen and try them. 


SEAT WORK 


The latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
— published. By Elizabeth Merrick 
nipp, B.S. 


50 Language Sheets, all different. 

50 Arithmetic Sheets, all different. 

50 Geography Sheets, all different. 

50 Miscellaneous Sheets, all different. 
50 Drawing Sheets, all different. 


Size of sheet, 344x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapt- 
ed to all grades of school work. 


Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets; 5sets, $1. 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give 
you no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send, to 
one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


ONE £8 ttt 
FROM MANY 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The 
series are just excellent and I shall do some 
splendid work for you selling them in Iowa. 
PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, 

Stuart, Iowa. 
The best way is to study carefully the ques- 
tions and answers used in previous examin- 
ations. For 35 cents, we send you, prepaid, 
a book containing 


HOW TO PASS 
AN EXAMINATON 


Thequestions and answers of the Uniform 
Examinations in New York State from Aug. 
97 to Aug. ’98, the questions and answers in 
Drawing also being given. 

We also send with the book a supple- 
ment containing the questions and 
answers from August, 1898, to and in- 
cluding June, 1899,thus making, prac- 
tically, two books for the price of one. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 
PUBLISHERS. 
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The Best Books for Boys and Girls 


HANDY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Including Louisa M. Atcorr, SusAN CootmpGE, NorA PERRY, HELEN Hunt JACKSON, 


LovIsE CHANDLER MOUuLTon, JULIAN H. Ewrnc, Laura E. RICHARDS, A. G. PLYMToN, etc. 
These are all beautifully printed and very attractively bound in cloth, 


oan £ w 


© wa 


. Children’s Hour. 


. Cottage Neighbors. 
ry. 
. Curly Locks. 


with gold and ink stamp on the side. 


These books are clean, interesting and 


elevating; just the thing for presents, or for the school library. 


SENT POSTPAID FOR 50 CENTS 


. Against Wind and Tide. By Louise 


Chandler Moulton. 
A Hole in the Wall. By Louisa M. 
Alcott. 


. A Little Knight of Labor. By 


Susan Coolidge. 
By Mary W. 
Tileston. 


. Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon. 


By Laura E. Richards. 
By Nora Per- 


By Susan Coolidge. 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote. By Ju- 
liana H. Ewing. 


. Four of Them. By Louise Chand- 


ler Moulton. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


7. May Flowers. 


Golden-Breasted Kootoo. By Laura 
E. Richards. 

Goostie. By Mary Caroline Hyde. 
Hunter Cats of Connorloa, By Hel- 
en Hunt Jackson. 

Jackanapes. . By Juliana H. Ew- 
ing. 

Little Olive the 
G. Plympton. 
Man Without a Country. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 
Marjorie’s Three Gifts. 
M. Alcott. 


Heiress. By A. 
By Louisa 


By Louisa M. Al- 
cott. 


18. 


25 


. Story of a Short Life. 
. Sundown Songs. By 


. That Little Smith Girl. 


Miss Tootsey’s Mission. 


By the 
author of “Belle,” 


“Laddie,” ete. 


. Nonsense Songs. By Edward Lear. 
. Rags and Velvet Gowns. 


By A. 
G. Plympton. 

By Juliana 
H. Ewing. 

Laura KE. 
Richards. 


By Nora 
Perry. 


. Under the Stable Floor. A Christ- 


mas Story. 
Hyde. 

Yan, the Nochie of Tappan Sea. By 
Mary Caroline Hyde. 


By Mary Caroline 





25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


31. 
32. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


. Captain Bayley’s Heir. 
34. 


THE HENTY BOOKS. 


By G. A. HENTY, the great story writer for boys. 


Among Malay Pirates. 
of Adventure and Peril. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
Fontenoy and Culloden. 
Boy Knight, The. A Tale of the 
Crusades. 

Bravest of the Brave, The. 
Peterborough in Spain. 


A Story 


A Tale of 


With 


. By England’s Aid; or, The Free- 
30. 


ing of the Netherlands (1585-1604.) 
By Pike and Dyke. A Tale of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
By Right of Conquest; or, 
Cortez in Mexico. 
By Sheer Pluck. 
Ashanti War. 


with 
A Tale of the 


A Tale of 
the Gold Fields of California. 
Cat of Bubastes, The. A Story of 
Ancient Egypt. 
Cornet of Horse, The. 
Marlborough’s Wars. 
Dragon and the Raven; or, 
Days of King Alfred. 
Facing Death. A Tale of the 
Coal Mines. 

Final Reckoning, A. 
Bush Life im Australia. 


A Tale of 


The 


A Tale of 


2 


ou. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


_ 


. Jack Archer. A 


3. Lion of the North, The. 


. Lion of St. Mark, 


. Maori and Settler. 


. Orange and Green. 


For Name and Fame; or, 
Afghan Passes. 
For the Temple. 
Fall of Jerusalem. 


Through 


A Tale of the 


Friends, Though Divided. A Tale 
of the Civil War. 
In Freedom’s Cause. A Story of 


Wallace and Bruce. 


. In Times of Peril. A Tale of India. 
. In the Reign of Terror. 


The Ad- 
ventures of a Westminster Boy. 
Tale of the 
Crimea, 

A Tale 
of Augustus Adolphus and Wars 
of Religion. 

The. A Story 
of Venice in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. 

A Story of the 
New Zealand War. 


. One of the 28th. A Tale of Water- 


loo. 


A Tale of the 
Boyne and Limerick. 


. Out on the Pampas; or, The Young 


Settlers. 


. Sturdy and 


55. True to the Old Flag. 


58. With Lee in Virginia. 


. Young Buglers, The. 
. Young Carthagenian, 
2. Young Colonists, The. 


. Young Franc-Tireurs, 


. Young Midshipman, The. 


Uniform Binding, same as above. 


o>) 


. St. George for England. A Tale of 


Cressy and Poitiers. 
Strong; or, How 
George Andrews Made His Way. 


54. Through the Fray. A Story of the 


Luddite Riots. 
A Tale of 


the American War of Indepen- 


dence. 

. Under Drake’s Flag. A Tale of 
the Spanish Main. 

. With Clive in India; or, the Begin- 


ning of an Empire. 


A Story of 
the Amercan Civil War. 


. With Wolfe in Canada; or, the 


Winning of a Continent. 

A Tale of 
the Peninsular War. 

The. A 
Story of the Times of Hannibal. 
A Story of 
Life and War of South Africa. 
The. Thei: 
Adventures in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 

A Story 
of the Bombardment of Alexandria. 


Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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